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DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS AND VOICING THE DEMANDS OF THE 
TRADE UNION MOVEMENT 


WASHINGTON, D. C., NOVEMBER, 1903. 


THREE NOTABLE LINES OF LABOR WORK. 


By EvA MCDONALD VALESH. 


Three important branches of work, which 
have to do with labor legislation and organiza- 
tion, have just been initiated by the American 
Federation of Labor. 

The wage-workers of Porto Rico are desirous 
of organization and affiliation with their 
American brethren. Mr. Santiago Iglesias has 
been commissioned as a general organizer, and 
putin charge of this important work, by order of 
the Executive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

Congress will be asked to re-enact the 
Asiatic exclusion law, with amendments, mak- 
ing it more effective. Mr. Herman Gutstadt, 
of San Francisco, has arrived in Washing- 
ton, and will be at American Federation 
of Labor headquarters during the winter to 
look after this important work for organized 
labor. 

State legislation to restrict child labor in the 
Southern cotton mills has become a necessity. 
Thousands of children are employed in the 
Carolinas, Alabama, Georgia and Mississippi. 
Mrs. Irene Ashby-Macfadyen has returned from 
England and will under direction of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor take up on a larger 
scale the work which she initiated in Alabama 
last year. 

This trio of bright people and important 
departments of work give some indication of 
the many-sided activity of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

I have interviewed them for the readers of the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST and they give here 
an outline of their plans, which will be supple- 
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mented during the coming months by full re- 
ports of the work as it progresses. 


PROHIBITION OF ASIATIC IMMIGRATION. 

Mr. Herman Gutstadt, of San Francisco, ar- 
rived in Washington a few days ago to take 
charge of the campaign for the re-enactment of 
the Chinese Exclusion Act; which the American 
Federation of Labor and its affiliated organiza- 
tions have determined to prosecute most ener- 
getically ; centralizing, if necessary, all their 
resources to the accomplishment of the end so 
absolutely essential, not merely to the laboring 
interests of the United States, but, as will be 
eventually shown, involving the ultimate suc- 
cessful development of the nation itself. 

Mr. Gutstadt says: 

“Tt is unfortunate that our fellow-citizens of 
the populous Eastern states do not properly 
appreciate the true importance of this anti- 
Chinese sentiment. For many years prior to 
the enactment of the present exclusion law, it 
was generally believed in Eastern circles that 
the anti-Chinese agitation in California was 
created and fostered by a few irresponsible agi. 
tators. It took many years to convince Congress 
that the anti-Chinese sentiment was not confined 
to any class, but that the experience gained by 
many years of daily contact had convinced the 
population as a whole that a continued increase 
of this people, if permitted, involved a most ser- 
ious danger to the commonwealth, not only 
economically but socially and morally. 

“There is practically no division of opinion 
on the Pacific Coast in reference to this 
Chinese question. California, Washington, 
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Oregon, Montana and Idaho have prospered 
and developed during the last ten years as 
never before in their history. 

‘While we do not attribute this entirely to 
the operation of the Chinese exclusion law, 
it is certainly a most effective answer to those 
who have held and still hold that cheap Chi- 
nese labor is essential to the development of 
trade and industry. It may be and no doubt is 
true that in spite of the exclusion law, Chinese 
laborers have crossed our borders, but it is 
equally true that the Chinese population on 
the Coast has materially decreased, many hav- 
ing returned to China, while others have 
gradually scattered throughout the east, where 
their isolated presence is hardly perceptible. 

‘“*To those who still remember the state of 
turmoil and unrest which prevailed during the 
many years prior to the enactment of this 
exclusion law, the constant agitation, the 
petitions and appeals to Congress for redress 
and help; the last ten years of peace and 
prosperity enjoyed by the citizens of the Pacific 
Coast, the total absence of race persecution, 
and the general acceptance of the conditions 
resulting from the enactment of the law, ought 
to be sufficient reason for continuing such a 
desirable state of affairs by the re-enactment 
of the law producing such salutary results. 

“The fact, then, that the comparatively small 
number of Chinese in this country at present 
causes no serious discomfort to our people ought 
not to have any weight whatever. 

‘The strenuous efforts made by the Chinese 
minister in this country to defeat re-enactment 
of the exclusion act furnishes a sufficient reason 
for general apprehension, that should Congress 
fail in its duty of re-enacting this law, no time 
would be lost by the myriads of Chinese in 
flooding this country as never before. 

“The very fear of future legis!ation on this 
subject would stimulate the Chinese Companies 
to extreme efforts, and before this evil could be 
corrected, hundreds of thousands of these most 
undesirable immigrants would have entered 
our gates. This would be nothing short of a 
calamity. 

‘“‘The avenues of industry open to our chil- 
dren are not now too many. The future already 
gives serious cause for apprehension. Is it de- 


sirable to close the only avenues still open ? 
‘*What are our hopes, our prospects, if the 
gates of this country should again be opened to 
the countless millions of a people with whom 
competition is simply impossible ? And what of 
the moral effect? It is to be hoped that it will 
not be necessary to do more than point out this 


danger. There are some things about the 
moral aspect best unsaid; yet it is too fre. 
quently ignored in the consideration of this 
question. 

“It is the duty of those to whom the build- 
ing up of a great state is committed to raise the 
standard of the individual—to see to it that the 
nation is composed of men thoroughly imbued 
with freedom and with courage to defend it. 
Each unit of a nation such as ours should be 
given the opportunity and encouraged to obtain 
the most perfect state of responsible citizen- 
ship. The whole object of the commonwealth 
should be to raise the standard of its citizens, 
upon whom the successful administration of 
public affairs finally rests. 

‘*The introduction of an element entirely out 
of harmony and training with the American 
ccom:prehension of liberty and citizenship can 
not but exercise a demoralizing effect upon the 
body politic of the nation. Every student of 
social or political economy will bear testimony 
to this effect. 

‘*But I shall enter more deeply into this sub- 
ject as the campaign progresses. For the 
present the plans are not fully developed. 
It is hoped the general public will be con- 
vinced that our position is absolutely correct. 

“There is no intention of conducting this 
campaign other than by force of reason, backed 
up as the occasion may require by official data. 
We shall abstain entirely from exaggerated 
statements, and confine ourselves strictly 
within the lines of truth. We shall indulge in 
no speculative theories, but make deductions 
only from official data. 

“This in brief, being the outline of the cam- 
paign, we have a right to expect the support 
not only of all organized labor, but of every 
fair-minded citizen to whom the welfare of this 
country is of some concern. 

““The American Federation of Labor will be 
pleased to furnish literature upon the subject, 
and will gratefully appreciate all assistance 
offered us in this work.” 

Mr. Gutstadt first joined the Cigarmakers’ 
National Union, No. 90, New York City, in 
1869. Since then he has been constantly inter- 
ested in the labor movement. He attended a 
number of Cigarmakers’ conventions as dele- 
gate from Brooklyn Union, No. 87; also the 
Binghamton Convention, from Union No. 
228, San Francisco. Represented Amalgamated 
Trade and Labor Union of New York City at 
convention of the American Federation of 
Labor, New York City, in 1883. Was a delegate 
upon several occasions to New York State 
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Trades Assembly at Albany. Organized Brook- 
lyn Amalgamated Trade and Labor Union in 
1882. 

Went to California in 1885, during anti- 
Chinese agitation. Edited ‘‘Boycotter” and 
White Labor Herald. Had charge of general 
agitation. Attended great convention of Cali- 
fornia Anti-Chinese Non-Partisan Association, 
Sacramento, 1886. Elected vice-president and 
Chairman of Executive Council,1887. Travelled 
through California agitating for white labor. 
Was vice president of San Francisco Trades 
Council for threeterms. He is also prominently 
connected with several fraternal organizations. 


CHILD LABOR. 

Mrs. Irene Ashby-Macfadyen has just re- 
tarned from England and as a special agent of 
the American Federation of Labor is about to 
resume her campaign for the enactment of 
Child Labor legislation in the South. She 
spent some days recently at American Federa- 
tion of Labor headquarters in Washington, 
mapping out the work with President Gompers. 
Her plan is very comprehensive and one which 
should be crowned with entire success. 

Instead of confining her work to one state, 
the energetic little lady proposes this year to 
have Child Labor bills introduced simul- 
taneously in North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, and possibly 
Texas. President Gompers has approved an 
outline of the most important features of these 
measures, and with the exception of certain 
modifications made necessary by local condi- 
tions, the general text of the bills will be the 
same. 

Mrs. Ashby-Macfadyen takes a broad view of 
the Child Labor question. She believes that it 
is a national issue, not only vitally affecting 
wage-workers and the childen themselves, but 
very important in its effects to all classes of 
people. Hence she will endeavor to interest 
all classes of society in the proposed campaign. 
She already has the subject under favorable 
consideration in a number of women’s clubs in 
Southern states, and has received a formal in- 
vitation from a committee of active and earnest 
men of Alabama, consisting of the following 
persons: Edgar Gardner Murphy, Rector St. 
Johns Episcopal Church, Montgomery. 

Hon. Thos, G. Jones, ex-governor of Alabama. 

Mr. Lucien V. La Taste, Montgomery. 

Mr. J. H. Phillips, superintendent of schools, 
Birmingham. 

Mr. John Craft, member of legislature, Mobile. 

Mr.A.J. Reilly, member of legislature, Ensley. 

Many assurances of active co-operation have 


been received from societies of various sorts 
and from prominent men and women all over 
the country. 

Naturally the labor unions bear the brunt of 
this agitation, but she believes that every class 
of society will assist in the effort to save the 
children from the mills and factories, once the 
full importance and scope of the movement is 
generally understood. 

‘““While my work will be in the Southern 
states,” said Mrs. Ashby-Macfadyen, “yet this 
child labor campaign is by no means a local 
matter. To employ little children at all is a 
very short-sighted policy on the part of capi- 
talists, who look only to present profit, and 
say: ‘After us, the deluge.’ 

‘*The permanent prosperity and stability of 
the cotton industry itself is threatened by this 
invasion of child labor. America has not a 
monopoly of cotton manufacturing, and can 
only hope to hold its place against the world 
by training up a thoroughly skilled and highly 
intelligent class of operatives. 

“The little children in the South, who now 
go into the cotton mills at a very tender age 
and work 12 hours or more a day, and some- 
times even at night, are thereby deprived of any 
opportunity to receive an education, or to lay 
the foundation of the physical constitution 
which will make them skilled operatives and 
intelligent citizens in the future. 

“Just so surely as child labor is permitted to 
flourish without restraint, it will destroy the 
future of Southern trade. During my stay in 
England last summer I found an opportunity 
to talk with a prominent Lancashire manu- 
facturer on this topic of child labor. He as- 
sured me that Lancashire mill managers admit 
that the shorter hours of work have increased 
production instead of proving a detriment, and 
that the 12 o’clock closing rule on Saturdays 
is a benefit, as the work people show in- 
creased energy during the hours they do work. 
He declared that once child labor is given up, 
no one even dreams of going back to the system 
again.”’ 

“Abolition of Child Labor,” is the slogan 
which Mrs. Ashby-Macfadyen hopes to make 
popular. She will devote some time to pre- 
liminary work this month, so that the men 
and women all over the country, whose hearts 
and minds are touched by the evil of child 
labor, may act in concert when this legis- 
lation comes up for action in the various 
Southern states. It is hoped that the influence 
of public opinion, through the press and other- 
wise, will be so potent and convincing that 
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even those employers who are short-sighted 
enough not te see the necessity of such legisla- 
tion at the present moment will feel that 
opposition to the general sentiment would be 
unwise. 

“Tt is important to deal quickly with this 
question of child labor,’ says Mrs. Ashby- 
Macfadyen, ‘‘ because twentieth century meth- 
ods of industrial management and production 
are such that any evil which is allowed to get 
a footing will prove disastrous much more 
speedily than in the early part of the nineteenth 
century, when everything moved at a slower 
rate.” 

Mrs. Ashby-Macfadyen by no means desires 
to incite Northern people to any interference in 
Southern affairs, but it has come to her knowl- 
edge that the capital stock in many of the cot- 
ton manufacturing enterprises in the South is 
entirely owned by Northern people. It is to 
this class that she will also appeal, believing 
that when they fully understand the situation 
they will not sanction the use of child labor in 
order to make a greater profit on their invested 
capital. 

She gives an interesting outline of the main 
features of the proposed bill to be introduced 
in the various states. This is the ‘‘ minimum 
measure” which will be accepted as satisfactory 
by those who desire real child labor legislation. 
On this point she says very wisely, ‘‘ it is better 
to have a longer struggle in order to get an 
effective measure, than to pass some sort of a 
bill in great haste and then find that it cannot 
be enforced so as to fully protect the children. 
Faulty legislation does more harm than good, 
because once a measure is passed all the 
various forces interested immediately cease 
their efforts, feeling that the end has been ac- 
complished. If it is afterward found that the 
measure is not a desirable or effective one, it is 
far more difficult to arouse interest a second 
time and secure the necessary amendments.” 

The first notable feature of the proposed leg- 
islation is the provision that no child under 12 
years of age shall be employed in any factory. 
The child’s age must be certified and sworn to 
by parents, or guardian, and the record kept 
open for inspection in the office of the employer. 

In case of orphans or of children of widows 
or disabled parents, the age limit is dropped to 
10 years. 

Adequate provision is made that not more 
than 60 hours per week shall be required of any 
child under 16 years of age. 

No night work for children under 16, 

An educational test will be required. No 12- 


year old child shall be employed unless able to 
read and write simple sentences. fUp to 14 
years of age, all children employed shall have 
had at least three month’s schooling per year, 
of which six weeks shall be consecutive. Allof 
these provisions have strong penalties and fines 
attached for their violation or non-enforcement, 

Mrs. Ashby-Macfadyen, in speaking of the 
agreement which a number of the employers 
in North Carolina and South Carolina made last 
year, and which they asked the legislatures to 
accept in lieu of child labor legislation, says 
that she has no doubt that many of theemploy- 
ers signing such agreements were actuated by 
a sincere desire to protect the little children, 
and that they intended to carry out the provis- 
ions, but the trouble with such voluntary 
agreements is that if unscrupulous persons 
desire to take advantage of the absence of state 
legislation, safe-guarded by appropriate penal- 
ties; the individual employers who drew up 
these agreements have no way of enforcing 
them and protecting thechildren. She hopes to 
be able to convince the employers in these states 
that the enactment of child labor laws will be 
a decided benefit and protection to the very 
ones who take the broad and humanitarian 
view of the question. 

It will be remembered by many readers of 
the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST that Mrs. Mac- 
fadyen, who was then Miss Irene Ashby, spent 
last winter in Alabama as the special! agent of 
the American Federation of Labor. Although 
not successful in securing the enactment of the 
desired legislation, her report of her original 
investigation into the situation, published in 
the April issue, AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, at- 
tracted wide attention throughout the country 
and laid the foundation of the present work. 

During the months of March and April of 
this year, she spent some time in the Southern 
states, after the close of the legislatures, in or- 
ganizing and consolidating the forces for a 
renewed and more extensive campaign this 
season, 

Miss Ashby returned to England last summer. 
On September 26 she was married to Mr. Alfred 
Macfadyen, secretary to the Prime Minister at 
Cape Town, South Africa, and a Captain in the 
Cape Colony British Army. The bridal couple 
lefc immediately for this country, arriving in 
New York City on October 11. 

Personally, she is a slender, vivacious, little 
lady, whose blue eyes and dimpled, rosy cheeks 
suggest rather the society woman than the 
economic expert. Mrs. Macfadyen is, however, 

(Continued on page 462.) 
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a college woman and considers the study of 
economics a most fascinating pursuit. She has 
naturally a quick, practical and original order 
of intelligence, and takes the greatest delight 
in organizing a campaign of the sort now con- 
templated. President Gompers has given her 
a free hand as to methods and manner of con- 
ducting the work. The subject of child labor 
legislation hardly needs urging to union mem- 
bers. They will, of course, do all in their 
power to make the agitation a successful one. 


Porto RICAN ORGANIZATION. 


Mr. Iglesias is a Spaniard by birth, but prac- 
tically a Porto Rican by sympathy, long resi- 
dence and knowledge of that people and what 
they want. 

We in the United States are apt to date most 
of our specific knowledge of Porto Rican and 
Cuban conditions from the recent Spanish- 
American war, which transferred those semi- 
tropical islands to the jurisdiction of this 
country. So it is rather interesting to hear 
Mr. Iglesias recount Cuban labor struggles as 
long ago as 1889 in which he participated. 

They were as real to them and as keenly fought 
as our own industrial battles, and it was in the 
years following ’89 that Mr. Iglesias became so 
deeply interested in the labor movement that 
it has become his life-work. He starts into this 
work realizing the special difficulties of labor 
organization in that climate and among people 
accustomed for generations to the slave-driving 
methods of the Spanish landholder or capitalist. 

It, seems strange and wonderful that no 
amount of oppression and drudgery will stamp 


out the spirit which dreams of economic free. 
dom and independence as an ideal even higher 
than political liberty. 

Mr. Iglesias says that the Porto Ricans are 
especially anxious to acquire American ways 
and that the wage-workers are enthusiastic on 
the subject of trade union organization. 

One federal union has already been chartered 
and it is the nucleus from which many others 
will spring. In large towns like Ponce, Organ. 
izer Iglesias will endeavor to form unions of 
Cigarmakers, Carpenters, Masons, Longshore- 
men and other trades, attaching them to their 
national and international unions in this 
country, so that the workers of Porto Rico 
may feel themselves indeed brethren and com- 
rades of American tradesmen in the same 
occupation. 

In the smaller places, where there are only a 
few in each trade, federal unions will be formed 
in order to keep the members in touch with the 
movement in other parts of the island and in 
this country. 

Mr. Iglesias has translated all the necessary 
literature into Spanish, and a wide distribution 
of this matter will be of great assistance to him. 

‘*T expect that the work will require some 
patience and the expenditure of much time,” 
he said. ‘‘The people in Porto Rico have the 
desire to organize, but naturally they are not 
familiar with the detail of form and method, 
It will take time to make this clear.” 

Mr. Iglesias is a fluent and convincing public 
speaker. His previous practical experience 
and residence in Cuba and Porto Rico fit him 
especially for this work. 





DOMINION NOTES. 


By JOHN A. FLETT. 


Since last report I have attended the Seven- 
teenth Annual Meeting of the Trades and 
Labor Oongress of Canada, in point of num- 
bers the largest in the history of that body, 
as well, perhaps, the most representative 
Congress yet held. Delegates were present 
from Prince Edward Island to Vancouver. 
The President, Mr. Ralph Smith, is a member of 
Parliament, and secretary of the Coal Miners’ 
Union of Naniamo, B.C. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor, which conveyed fraternal 
oe, was represented by Mr. John R. 

’Brien, an intelligent and dignified represen- 
tative of his calling, the Retail Clerks. 

The Congress adjourned to meet again in the 
city of Berlin one year hence. The executive 
officers such as president, vice-president, and 
secretary-treasurer were re-elected. The 


Secretary ‘Treasurer, Mr. Draper, was elected 
to represent the Trades and Libor Congress at 


the convention of the American Federation of 
Labor in December at Scranton, Pa., as fraternal 
delegate. Leaving Brantford I returned to the 
city of St. John, New Brunswick, to take up 
the work of organizing. This isthe winter port 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway, where are 
employed some eight or nine hundred men at 
longshore work. Here two rival organizations 
exist, competing against the best interests of 
each other. The old society with a membership 
of 500 decided to affiliate with the International 
Longshoremen’s Association. 

Never in the history of this city has such a 
revival of organization work taken place. 
Since last report in AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
charters have been asked for unions of Ma- 
chinists, Painters, Carpenters and Bartenders, 
eight in all since your representative began 
his labors in St. John; with others under way 
that will be heard from soon. 
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REVIEW OF THE GERMAN TRADE UNIONS. 


By HuGo PoETZSCH, 


BERLIN, GERMANY, October 20, 1901.—When 
I received the invitation of your worthy Presi- 
dent, Samuel Gompers, to write monthly letters 
for the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST on the Ger- 
man trade union movement, it seemed to me 
I could do nothing better in an initial letter 
than to place before the American readers a re- 
view of the trade union movement of Germany. 

In the last ten years of the just-closed century, 
the German trade union movement has experi- 
enced a large growth, which surpassed our 
keenest expectations. The Generalkommission 
(Executive Council) of the German trade unions 
has just published its semi-annual statistical re- 
port, regarding the membership, funds, etc., of 
the organization for the year 1900. The General- 
kommission is the executive head of the Ger- 
man trade union movement. All the unions 
pay three pfennigs per quarter as a per capita 
tax for each member to the Generalkommission. 
From these funds the kommission defrays all 
the expenses of administration. It must not be 
understood that the Generalkommission has 
direction of the affairs of each trade union. 

Each of these has its own officers, leadership 
and administrators. The Generalkommission 
simply directs and advises the general action of 
the movement, calls the Congresses, collects, 
prepares and publishes statistical and other re- 
ports. The union officers are required by cor- 
respondence and other methods to submit regu- 
larly their reports regarding their membership, 
trade movements, strikes, lockouts and state of 
fands. The results of these reports are tabu- 
lated, as already stated, semi-annually. These 
statistical reports are comprehensive and exten- 
sive, The last report of the Generalkommission 
is just published for 1900; from it I quote the 
following interesting facts : 

In 1899 there were 55 Central trade unions 
(National trade unions) with a membership of 
580,473. The report for 1900 shows a member- 
ship of 680,427 in 58 central organizations. Since 
1893, which was the year of the lowest member- 
ship, then 223,530, the growth has been three- 
fold. 

The income as shown in the annual report 
gives an increase of 17.23 per cent. 

Since 1898 there has been a large addition of 
female members, namely, 13,481 to 19,250 to 
22,844 in the last three years respectively. 

The number of members of local unions, so 
far as they can be counted as part of the modern 
movement, show a reduction from 15,946 to 9,880. 


This has been caused principally by the local 
trade unions becoming part of the Central 
(National) unions of the trades and callings. 

The National Metal Trade Union (Metallar- 
beiterverband) is the first and only organiza- 
tion whose membership has reached above the 
100,000 mark. It has, in fact, 100,762 members. 
After this follows the Bricklayers with 82,964 
members; Woodworkers, 73,972 ; Miners, 36,420, 
ete. The smallest, Tanners, 179; Butchers, 
254; Gardeners, 358; Molders, 384, ete. If 
we judge the strength of the organization by the 
percentage of those eligible and competent to 
become members of the trade organization, then 
the printing trade unions must be considered 
the best; that is, they have fully 90 per cent. of 
the trade organized. The Carvers have 75.71 
per cent; Hand Shoemakers, 57.53 per cent. ; 
Coppersmiths, 56.92 per cent.; and Glaziers, 
47.37 per cent. Less than 1 per cent. are organ- 
ized in the following callings: Hotel and 
Restaurant Employes, 0.74; Gardeners, 0.63; 
Butchers’ Workmen, 0.49; Retail Clerks and 
Janitors, 0.45. 

The income of the combined Central (Na- 
tional unions) organizations increased in the 
year 1900, as compared with the previous year, 
to nearly 2,000,000 Marks, or 22.98 per cent., and 
reached the sum of 9,454,074 M. 

Total expenditures for the year were 8,088,021 
M. as against 6,450,876 M. in 1899, therefore, 
and increase of 25.37 per cent. At the close of 
the fiscal year the combined funds of all the 
unions are 7,745,901 M., of which the half, that 
is, of 3,700,000 M. is in the treasury of the print- 
ing trade unions. 

Of the expenditures, the following items may 
be noted : Official or trade journals, 713,338 M. ; 
agitation, 280,889 M.; victimization, traveling, 
unemployed, sick benefits and various other 
benefits, 2,034,213 M. ; strike benefits and dona- 
tions and assistance to other organizations, 
2,625,642 M. 

For the ten years, 1891 to 1900, the combined 
trade union expenditures were as follows: Legal 
defense, 276,975 M.; victimized, 598,783 M.; 
traveling assistance, 3,165,473 M.; unemployed 
benefits, 2,663,641 M.; sick benefits, 3,869,268 M.; 
invalid or superannuation, 432,648 M.; emer- 
gency or death benefits, 684,975 M., or a total of 
11,688,763 M. These figures do not include the. 
expenditures of local unions attached to na- 
tionals, which have been independent from 
national laws and rules. 
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For the ten years stated there was expended 
for official and trade journals, 3,909,815 M.; for 
strike benefits, 9,237,637 M., thus showing that 
there was expended for education and enlighten- 
ment and other benefits, the sum of 6,360,941 M. 
over and above the amounts paid for strike 
benefits. The number of organizations which 
pay unemployed benefits has increased from 
20 to21. There are 51 official or trade journals, 
with a circulation in 1889 of 668,660 to 762,930 ir. 
1900. Of these official or trade journals one is 
published tri-weekly, 29 weekly, 14 bi-monthly, 
2 tri-monthly, 6 twice in the month, 3 monthly 
and 1 quarterly. Fifty-eight national and local 
unions have 31 international agreements. 

Besides the organizations already referred to, 
there are three groups of a trade union char- 
acter. The German ( Hirsch-Dunckerschen ) 
unions numbered in the last year 91,661 against 
86,777 in 1899, an increase of 5.62 per cent; the 
Christian trade unions (of which their spiritual 
advisers are becoming more and more con- 
vinced of the modern view of trade move- 
ments), have, in their reports for June of this 
year, published the statistics showing them to 
possess 35 organizations with 159,770 as against 
112,160 the year previous. According to that 
report the increase has been 47,610. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that two organiza- 
tions which were formerly independent have 
been absorbed by the organization first named. 
If we consider that the increase in member- 
ship has been through the source named, it 
will clearly be seen that despite those who have 
been influenced by their spiritual advisers, 
there has not been a very large increase in 
their membership. 

The last group is the one known as the ‘ In- 
pendent organizations,’”? which have more or 
less of the trade union character. The General- 
kommission has ascertained that there are 21 
of these organizations with a membership of 
53,717. 

A view of the entire organizations of the Ger- 
man workmen, therefore, shows the following 
figures: Central Trade Union (National trade 
union), 680,427; Local Unions, 9,860; Hirsch- 


Dunckerschen unions, 91,661; Christian trade 
unions, 159,770; ‘‘ Independent unions,” 53,713, 
or a total of 995,435 organized workers. 

In the current year it is scarcely to be ex- 
pected that a large increase of membership in 
the trade unions will occur, because of the 
industrial crisis or stagnation which has set in, 
It is already reported that the Textile Workers 
have lost 3,284. However, the trade unions 
will not be forced back to any great extent be- 
cause of the present crisis. They have estab- 
lished beneficial features for their membership, 
and this will serve to retain this membership, 
and this fact in itself will prevent lack of inter- 
est in the unions, as well as present a check to 
the aggressions of the employers which were 
manifest during the previous eras of this char- 
acter, and which in turn reduced the members 
in the organizations and frequently disrupted 
them. 

Owing toa lack of figures the Generalkom- 
mission was unable to compare the condition 
of the German trade unions with those of other 
countries. So far as isolated reports have 
reached them, and comparison is permissible, 
it shows that the development of the German 
trade unions has not been backward. Itshows, 
too, that there is no reason for the trade union 
movement of Germany to be held in the back- 
ground in comparison to the movement of 
England and North America. 

At the close of the nineteenth century the 
German trade union movement has become a 
power; the same power recognized by the 
workers of every industrial nation which has 
recognized the international solidarity, which 
has sought by earnestness and activity to learn 
the value of organization and fraternity. 

Even the employing class in this country has 
learned to value the power of our movement, 
and though the attacks upon the trade union 
movement have not diminished, the large num- 
ber of agreements reached between employers 
and corporations and trade unions, clearly 
demonstrates that all are compelled to recog- 
nize the growing power of the organized work- 
ers of our country. 





The Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor has granted the request 
of the Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union to re- 
move the Thos. G. Plant Co. from the unfair list, 
and this company is hereby declared to be in the 
same relative position toward organized labor as 
all other firms that do not use the union stamp. 

The Thos. G. Plant Co. recognizes the right 
of its employes to belong to any labor union, 


and will not discriminate against any who 


exercise such right. The factory is operated 
upon the basis of eight hours for a day’s work, 
and the company will arbitrate all disputes 
with its employes. 


Arrangements have been made with the 
American News Co. to have the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST placed on sale at news stands 
throughout the country at ten cents per copy 
on February 1, 1902. 
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THE HISTORY OF LABOR. 


BY THOSE WHO MADE IT. 


+ 


HOW CONCILIATION BECAME POPULAR. 


By CHRIS. EVANS, 


Ex-Secretary of the American Federation of Labor. 





URNING over the leaves of time, noting 
the incidents connected with the labor 
movement, I call to mind a bitter strug- 
gle in my own trade, the Mine Work- 

ers. It occurred in 1884. The struggle itself was 

an exciting one, and it taught a most valuable 
lesson to both sides. 

Within a year from its close both parties to 
the contest were sitting side by side discussing 
plans that would tend to avoid future strikes 
and lockouts. The conciliatory methods then 
adopted made friends of men who had fought 
each other foreleven months with exceeding bit- 
terness. The employers and men had learned 
by fighting to respect each other’s strength. 

In the year 1884 organization among the Mine 
Workers was confined to a very few States. We 
had no national union of our trade, but local 
struggles frequently occurred and were bitterly 
contested. 

As early as the date referred to, a syndicate of 
eoal operators, or trust, whichever you please 
to term it, had been organized in the district. 
Their principal aim, as time demonstrated, was 
te reduce wages and, if possible, destroy the 
very efficient organization we had in the Hock- 
ing Valley. The miners were well organized. 
As soon as the syndicate members were in- 
formed by their agents that they were in good 
shape for the contest the misguided ones in 
charge began to put in their work. 

It was announced in the most plausible man- 
ner that there was no intention of lowering the 
price of mining—only day wages were too high. 

Up to this time we had been unable to per- 
suade the day laborers that it was to their inter- 
est to join ourunion. A short contest, however, 
in which the syndicate had the upper hand, con- 
vinced the day laborers that their interests were 
identical with those of the miners. 


Flushed with easy success in reducing day 
wages the syndicate’s next move was to lower 
the price of mining 10 cents per ton. Before 
doing so, however, they added strength to their 
fortification by getting the railroad company to 
indorse their plans. 

Through carefully arranged ‘lack of trade’’ 
at some of the mines hundreds of miners were 
reduced to a state of poverty and distress al- 
most unknown before in any part of the dis- 
trict. So much so that company stores were 
entered, and flour demanded for the miners’ 
families to live upon. 

This was the awful condition before the Hock- 
ing Valley struggle really began. 

A syndicate said to have $2,000,000, and a 
railroad company on one side; and 4,000 half- 
starved mine-workers on the other. 

For nine months the contest was waged and 
was intensely bitter. Pinkerton guards and the 
scum of the country filled the district from one 
end to the other. 

Words fail to picture the distress and suffer- 
ing which the miners and their families en- 
dured. They were fighting for the principle 
of unionism and the preservation of their 
homes. 

So plucky and determined was their resist- 
ance to the attempt of the syndicate to crush 
unions and cut wages, that the employers con- 
cluded that it was unwise to attempt such high- 
handed methods. 

As I have said, a year after the close of this 
memorable strike the syndicate was quite as 
anxious as the men to find some peaceful 
method of avoiding strikes and lockouts. 
Thus, seventeen years ago, we had a practical 
demonstration of the fact that thorough organ- 
ization on both sides is a good basis for con- 
ciliation and arbitration. 
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TWO INCIDENTS IN CIGARMAKERS’ HISTORY. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


NE of the greatest strikes of the 

Cigarmakers took place in New 

York City in the fall of 1877. It 

followed the great railroad strike 

of that year. Not all its results 

can be traced, but some of them are still mani- 

fest in the splendid organization of the Cigar- 
makers’ Union at the present time. 

For a number of years previous reductions in 
wages had been the order of the day in season 
and out of season. 

The industry was largely carried on in tene- 
ment houses, only a few factories being main- 
tained. Union No. 144, the only union of the 
trade in New York, had about 300 members who 
endeavored to build up the union upon a basis 
of high dues and benefits of all kinds, for the 
protection and advancement of the members of 
the craft. 

A strike was inaugurated in the factory then 
known as De Barry’s; it lasted some five weeks 
and was viesorious. Another strike followed in 
M. Stachelberg & Co.’s factory, which also was 
successful. The cigarmakers of the entire city 
were so enthused with their victory, which was 
so exceptional then, and so frenzied by their 
impoverished condition, that they all went out 
on strike without organization or discipline. 

A temporary organization was formed, rep- 
resenting the strikers from each factory or 
tenement house, and dubbed ‘*The Central 
Body,’”’ and thus some little order was brought 
out of what would have otherwise been chaos 
and confusion. The purpose of the strike was 
to establish a minimum rate of $6 per thousand 
for cigars then made under the mold system. 

There were fully 11,000 men on strike, with 
more than 40,000 women and children depend- 
ing upon the strikers for support. 

The severity of winter was fearful. Many 
went cold and hungry and in their extremity 
broke up their work benches for fire wood to 
supply a little warmth. 

The employers evicted their striking tenant 
cigarmakers, and the union undertook the great 
responsibility of finding rooms for the evicted 
ones. 

Those employed assessed themselves 10 per 
cent of their weekly wages besides their dues. 
The accumulated funds of the union were soon 
expended. Then appeals to the craft through- 
out the country were made, and many liberal 
donations received, but for all that there was 
great suffering and hardship. 


During the contest the large factory of Smith 
Bros. was taken over by the union and con. 
ducted as a co-operative scheme. It served 
its purpose until the termination of the 
strike. 

The writer, who was then president of Union 
No. 144, was directed to quit the employment 
he had and take charge as superintendent of 
the factory at the munificent salary of $12 per 
week, from which, of course, dues and the as- 
sessment had to be paid. My experience as 
superintendent has always remained in my 
memory as a unique incident. It led me to 
propose an out-of-work benefit plan at the next 
convention of the union. 

The factory afforded employment for about 
600 cigarmakers. 

The strike, as such, was not a victory, but it 
accomplished these several good results: 

It established a higher rate of wages than had 
prevailed for five years previously in the trade, 

It brought about a better organization of the 
craft in New York City. 

It created a healthier public sentiment in 
regard to the evils of the tenement house 
system of work. The appeals for assistance 
to the members of the craft throughout the 
country brought groups of them together in 
the various centers, which resulted in their 
forming a large number of local unions under 
the Cigarmakers’ International Union. 

Mr. Adolph Strasser was the president of the 
Central Body. His ability, faithfulness and 
indefatigable efforts largely contributed to the 
maintenance of a splendid spirit of courage 
and independence among the strikers. 

When the Cigarmakers’ International Union 
held its convention in August, 1877, it had 1,017 
members. It was at this convention that Mr. 
Strasser was elected International President at 
a salary of $250 a year. 

The writer proposed an out-of-work benefit 
for the members; and also the election of the 
officers of the International Union by the initia- 
tive and referendum. 

The selection of Mr. Strasser by the conven- 
tion was not only wise, but extremely fortunate, 
for from that time the foundation work for the 
growth, extension and financial success of the 
Cigarmakers’ International Union dates. It 
has greatly improved the condition of its mem- 
bers. It has established and enforced the 8-hour 
day. It was the first labor organization to adopt 
a union label. 
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DRAMA OF HOMESTEAD. 


By J. W. SULLIVAN, Author of Tenement Tales of New York. 


~OMESTEAD was the illuminative 
tragedy of America’s labor move- 
ment. In prologue, plot, charac- 
ters, and climaxes, that lockout was 

a bloody drama, unequaled on 
the mimic stage in sensational incident, in social 
significance, in revelation of human nature, 
and in theatrical exposition of the present devel- 
oping epochal spirit. Every leading character 
that play personified a social force. Organ- 
izations of men moved on and off the stage like 
chorus after chorus. The audience, all civilized 
society, included millions. The action was 
rapid; the scenes were many. The play moved 
noisily to sounds of riot, attempted assassina- 
tion, heated harangue, camp clamor and bugle 
call. In the end, curtain down and lights out. 


CHARACTERS OF THE PLAY. 

Multi-millionaire :—An absentee; role made 
manifest in telegrams, letters, and newspaper 
interviews. Candid and hypocritical; bloody, 
philanthropic. 

Self-made Captain of Industry :—Represen- 
tative of the multi-millionaire. Arrogant, 
haughty, domineering, merciless. 

General Commanding the Troops :—A politi- 
cian laboring for a party reputation. 

Chairman of the Workmen’s Advisory Com- 
mittee:—A young man, kindly spirited, hope- 
ful for peace, averse to violence. 

Mayor of Homestead :—A workman, anxious 
for victory through union methods only. 

The Sheriff :—Tool of the corporations. 

A Fanatic :—Victim of a mistaken belief. 

Private Soldier with opinions. 

Court, Judge ; several Lawyers. 

Spectators in Court :—A body of Pinkertons. 
A horde of non-unionists, organizations of union- 
ists, 








PROLOGUE. 

Scene.—A conference between representatives 
of the steel corporations and delegates of the 
Amalgamated Association. 

Action.—The inflexible captain of industry 
withdraws. A labor delegate exposes the trick 
of the sliding scale on steel billets. Climax: 
An ultimatum from the corporations. 


ACT I. 

Scene.—Exterior of yards at daybreak —The 
mills surrounded by a new stockade; the top 
strung with electric wires, port-holes in the 
sides; mil] sewers covered with iron grating. 
View in the distance. 

Action.—Steamboat ‘Little Bill’? appears on 


the river laden with non-unionists and Pinker- 
tons. Steamer’s whistle attracts people ; defiant 
shouts on each side; a shot from the ‘Little 
Bill” kills a union man; a general firing from 
both sides ensues; oil sprayed on the riverand 
set afire ; grand spectacle of the battle; Pinker- 
tons display a white flag; the surrender; 
Pinkertons marched ashore to victorious shouts 
of the crowd. Curtain. 
ACT II. 

Scene.—Main street in Homestead. 

Action.—Arrival of the Sheriff; Mayor turns 
over to him the Pinkertons; Sheriff puts them 
on a train for Pittsburg and releases them from 
custody; arrival of the militia; a free talking 
Private Soldier dragged from the ranks under 
arrest ; on the General’s orders half his head is 
shaved and he is strung up by the thumbs. 


Curtain. 
AOT Ill. 


Scene.—A Pittsburg courtroom—tTrial of a 
Fanatic. 

Action.—Witnesses for prosecution describe 
the atteinpt to assassinate the Captain of In- 
dustry. Heis sentenced to twenty-one years in 
the penitentiary and one in the workhouse. 


Curtain. 
ACT IV. 


Scene.—A Pittsburg courtroom. 

Action.—Trial of the labor leaders. Plea of 
justification. Failure of the prosecution. Ac- 
quittal. Curtain. 

AOT V. 

Scene.—Seven years later—Interior of Home- 
stead mills. 

Action.—A sociological investigator inter- 
views managers, foremen and workmen. The 
former tell how wages have been steadily in- 
creased since the strike. The ‘‘contented”’ 
workmen loudly proclaim the truth of the 
managers’ assertions. The situation becomes 
tragi-comical; ‘‘anything to keep my job.’’ 
Some workmen whisper a rendezvous to the 
investigator, over a saloon, down in the swamp 
at midnight, and they will give him the truth. 


FINALE. 

Scene.—A New York newspaper office. 

Action.—The Investigator and the Historian 
of Homestead interchange views on Home- 
stead. 

Discussion.—‘*Can the Workingman Get Out 
of the Slough?”’ 

Conclusion.—Decided affirmatively, by organ- 
izing. 
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HISTORY OF NORTHERN MINE WORKERS. 


By RoBert ASKEW, Ex-President, Northern Mineral Mine Workers’ Union. 


N the early spring of 1895 there was great 
discontent among the miners of the Up- 
per Peninsula of Michigan. The trouble 
started at Ironwood during the preced- 
ing year, on account of the very low 

wages and laborious character of the employ- 
ment. It spread to Marquette county with 
Ishpeming and Negaunee as head centers. 

The Mineworkers appealed to the different 
managers by petition and personal application 
to see if an advance in wages could be secured 
without cessation of work. Some managers 
ignored the situation altogether ; others refused 
to grant the petition. 

At this time the men had no organization. 
There had been a Knights of Labor mixed 
assembly in 1887 and a Federal Union just after 
the panic of 1893, but from various causes the 
organization had been allowed to lapse. The 
union spirit, however, was there. 

The dissatisfaction grew and fermented until 
the Mineworkers concluded to call a big mass 
meeting and discuss their grievances. This was 
held at Teal Lake Bluff, Sunday, July 14, 1895. 

It was a curious assemblage. There were 
gathered thousands of sturdy, energetic wage- 
workers of at least half a dozen different na- 
tionalities. Race prejudice and sectional differ- 
ences were forgotten in the general indignation 
over the bad treatment and low wages which 
the indifferent mine managers seemed to feel 
perfectly safe in imposing. 

All day long the masses of men surged to and 
fro listening to the earnest speeches of their 
countrymen. One of the Finnish men put the 
matter thus: 

“The mining bosses have all our labor and 
strength now for a mere song. If something is 
not done soon the shift boss will take one more 
step and our freedom will be gone from us.”’ 

It became evident that the men were deter- 
mined to assert themselves and they began to 
discuss organization so that there might be 
some system during the struggle that seemed 
imminent. 

During the next two days the employes began 
quitting work at the various mines. There was 


no concerted plan; the tension of feeling was 
so great that one group of men after another 
formed in procession marching from mine to 
mine, and by July 16 not a wheel was moving 
in the whole of Marquette county. 

On July 16 another mass meeting was held; 
chairmen were elected for the various locali- 


ties; a scale of. wages was drawn up and pre- 
sented to the mine owners. 

A few days later replies were received 
refusing to give the advance asked. The men 


decided that they were likely to starve work- 


ing, and concluded to try the process with 
idleness as a variation of the monotony. 

While there was at no time any disorder on 
the part of the idle men, yet on August 5 the 
Mayor of Ishpeming wired Governor Rich that 
he needed the national guard. 

Discussions of the burning topic of wages 
continued until September 19, when ascale which 
the mine owners submitted was accepted, as it 
promised an advance later in the year. 

Meanwhile the men had decided to organize 
permanently and affiliate with the American 
Federation of Labor. By this time the spirit 
of organization had spread all along the Me- 
nominee range. On November 27 a conven- 
tion was held to form a national organization. 

At this convention there were 26 delegates 
present from the following local unions: Ish- 
peming, Negaunee, Iron Mountain, Ironwood, 
Norway,Commonwealth, Ishpeming, Negaunee, 
Cascade, of Michigan ; and Pence, of Wisconsin. 
Also, Mr. P. H. Penna, President, United Mine 
Workers, and Organizer J. H. Fitzgibbons, of the 
American Federation of Labor. After ad- 
dresses by the above gentlemen, the conven- 
tion was called to order by P. H. Penna. The 
work of organization went along smoothly. 
Management of affairs was intrusted to Secre- 
tary Wm. Mudge and myself as president. 

During the next three months I visited 
nearly every mining town in the iron ranges 
of Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota, and 
the result was that when the next convention 
met in Ishpeming there were 20 local unions. 

The mine owners began to think it necessary 
to crush out the union. Immediately after the 
convention about one-third of the men at Ish- 
peming were laid off. Miners were discharged 
all along the range. Mines were closed down 
on the Mesaba and Gogebic. The men had been 
paid so little at any time that discharge meant 
bitter want and destitution for them and their 
families. It was a weary time. There was 4 
partial re-enactment of the scenes during the 
panic of 1893. 

Men were forced to leave their homes and go 
long distances to seek work elsewhere. Siill 
they did not give up the union, which was the 
one defense of their freedom. 
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MILESTONES MARKING PROGRESS. 


By JoHN 8. KIRSCHNER, 


CHAPTER I. 


HAT no adequate history of the labor 
movement of the past 25 years is to be 
had ; seems a matter of regret. The 
timely suggestion of obtaining at least 

the impressions of those who have been active 
spirits in its contemporaneous events will to 
some extent fill the void and enable coming 
generations to glean many valuable lessons for 
their future guidance. 

My own active work in the labor world dates 
from the spring of 1877, when I was initiated a 
member of the first local assembly of the 
Knights of Labor in Baltimore. At that time 
the movement was of a highly sporadic and 
chaotic nature, the Knights of Labor being in 
its infancy, working in deep secrecy and with- 
outa name. Indeed, it was only known to its 
members by the symbolical five stars. Besides 
the Knights of Labor there were a number of 
isolated trade unions, working without either 
system or a well defined object. 

The spirit of revolt was alive in the breasts 
of the toilers, and in July, 1877, it burst forth 
in the greatest railroad strike the world ever 
saw. 

It was provoked by the order of the president 
of the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad, Mr. 
Franklin B. Gowen, that no Brotherhood man 
should have room on any of his engines. Those 
who werefin that affair know how courageously 
the order was opposed by the so-called conser- 
vative Brotherhoods of Engineers and Firemen. 
They accepted the gage of the battle. 

The strike soon spread through Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, West Virginia and Ohio. In 
Pittsburg the rioting by strike sympathizers 
was terrible, with enormous property losses ; 
in Baltimore even worse. In Pittsburg the 
mob imprisoned the militia forces of the state 
in the railroad company’s roundhouses. In 
Baltimore the 6th Maryland regiment was scat- 
tered like chaff before the wind; many of its 
members seeking shelter in back yards and 
cellars; begging the civilians for any old 
clothing in which to disguise themselves and 
escape from the fury of the populace. 

The regiment was disbanded by the governor 
and never rehabilitated until the late Spanish 
war. That strike and its fary was not quelled 
until President Hayes ordered several regi- 
ments of the regular army to restore order, 
the National Guard proving inadequate and 


powerless to do so. The writer of this was one 
of the victims of that affair, suffering five 
days’ imprisonment along with about two hun- 
dred others. 

CHAPTER II. 


While these tremendous conflicts between 
labor and capital are interesting, there are 
other phases of the movement equally so. I 
mean the inner work of the organization, its 
philosophy and policy, It is my purpose now 
to briefly trace this part of it. After the rail- 
road strike all the various organizations be- 
came revitalized, but along different channels, 
the Knights of Labor particularly showing a 
most remarkable growth. 

As for the distinctive trade unions, the Sons 
of Vulcan re-organized as the Amalgamated 
Association of Iron and Steel Workers. The 
indefatigable energy of P. J. McGuire brought 
forth the present magnificent Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners. 

The International Cigarmakers under the 
guidance of Mr. A. Strasser, became a power. 
Messrs. Gompers, Foster, and Edmonston resus- 
citated the old National Labor Union from its 
long sleep, breathing into ita new life under 
the form and name of the Federation of Trade 
and Labor Unions of the United States and 
Canada, 

A disturbing factor now entered the field. 
The intellect of the masses was not clear as to 
how to proceed—all were a unit as to the neces- 
sity of union, but of what kind? What 
method ? 

The various organizations were over-run with 
every kind of social quack doctor, greenbacker, 
socialist, anarchist, etc., who made of the 
workmens organizations a stamping ground, 
each one for his own pet theory. Naturally 
this led to much bitterness, the organizations 
became faction-torn, and internecine conflict 
took up all of our time. 

This finally broke out into open conflict in 
New York City, where the socialist party, after 
a vain attempt to capture the Cigarmakers’ 
International Union, openly seceded and 
formed what were called progressive unions. 
They denounced trade unions as being of no use, 
claimed that they could not permanently benefit 
labor, and that the only salvation was for the ° 
workers to organize political machines with 
which to capture the forces and powers of the 
state, thereby effecting a complete and radical 
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revolution of the whole social and political 
fabric. 

This was a bold and defiant challenge to the 
whole field of trade unionism. The challenge 
was accepted. The result you all know—trade 
unionism was triumphant. The contest was 
furious, but brief. The writer of this was 
in the thick of it, giving, as well as taking, 
many hard knocks. It is my conviction that 
that fratricidal struggle, while deplorable in 
some respects, was yet good, because it set- 
tled the future policy of the workers’ organi- 
zations. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


There was yet another far more bitter fratrici- 
dal struggle in labor’s ranks of which I desire to 
speak, namely, the fight between the Knights 
of Labor and the old line trade unions. 

Messrs. Haller,Gompers and myself were com- 
missioned by our New York brothers to make 
a tour of the country, to rally all the trade 
unionists in self-defense. The Knightsanswered 
by the ultimatum, ‘Surrender your union cards 
or get out of the Knighte of Labor.’’ 

The K. of L. at this time numbered fully one- 
half million members, and was numerically the 
stronger, but the trade unionists were not dis- 
mayed, and immediately set about to meet the 
situation. They at once began the work by 
strengthening the lines of the old Federation. 

The writer, armed with letters of introduction 
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from Mr. P. J. McGuire, visited most of the 
principal officers of the national trade unions 
and urged the necessity for a conference. The 
work soon bore fruit. The conference took 
place in Philadelphia at Donelson’s Hall. It was 
there resolved to take an uncompromising stand 
in defense of Trade Unionism and to meet again 
in Columbus, Ohio, with the old Federation of 
Trade and Labor Unions to amalgamate and 
strengthen and perfect its lines and system of 
organization. 

This was subsequently fully carried out. The 
old Federation of Trade and Labor Unions of the 
United States and Canada became the present 
American Federation of Labor. Thus it will 
be seen that its birthplace was really the city of 
Philadelphia. 

The effect of this work is plain to all now, 
The top-heavy, incongruous system of the 
Knights of Labor soon showed its inherent 
weakness by crumbling into nothingness, while 
the trade union lines remained intact. As a 
result each separate and distinct body of the 
toilers marched steadily on to greater strength 
and power like the various divisions of an 
army ; operations being guided by the American 
Federation of Labor whenever general results 
or general co-operation became desirable. Per- 
haps I can best describe my meaning by quoting 
the epigrammatic words of President Gompers 
in one of his official reports: “‘As distinct as the 
billows, yet one as the sea,” 





SONG OF 


Though I’m faded and bare, with a lifetime’s wear, 
And my usefulness nearly spent; 

Though worthless and stained, with grease ingrained, 
And many a mended rent; 

I feel out of track on a navvy’s back, 
Having graced, when my fashion was new, 

The form of a swell, though truth to tell, 
I was made by a sweating Jew. 


My order was laid with a West End trade, 
And produced in a Carnaby den; 

In the hideous gloom of a living tomb, 
By sad-eyed women and men— 

An ostracised band from a foreign land, 
Whom laws of oppression ex pelled— 

So friendless are they that an easy prey 
To unscrupulous sweaters they’re held. 


When contagious disease had attacked such as these, 
I have served as bed-covering by night, 
Till my fibers would fill with the germs that kill, 
Then I laughed in my glee outright; 
For I knew after all that my vengence would fall 
On despoilers of labor’s'‘just gain, 
And the death I would spread fill the wealthy with dread, 
While the source would be sought for in vain. 


A COAT. 


They “shopped” me at last, I was duly “‘ passed,” 
No fault in construction was found; 

My breast swelled with pride, I contrived so to hide 
The death-seeds I'd scatter around! 

And gaily I sped on my mission of dread, 
To be worn ’mid comfort and wealth— 

So fair, yet unclean, with dangers unseen— 
I began my crusade upon health! 


My race now is run, but the mischief I’ve done 
It’s mark leaves on history’s page. 

My vengeance is sure, be they wealthy or poor, 
Who a system of sweating engage. 

I scatter the breath of the Angel of Death 
Alike among workers and peers, 

My price is the life of a husband or wife 
And the destitute orphan’s tears ! 


Could you visit the place where, in squalid disgrace, 
In a pestilent slum, I was made, 

Small wonder you’d make that my vengeance I take 
On those who the workers degrade ; 

While Mammon they serve, and no quarter deserve, 
Forgetting ‘* The Song of the Shirt.” 

For the misery they note may be traced to a coat, 
The offspring of darkness and dirt! 

JOHN MACWATERS, Newcastle-on-Tyne A. 8. T. 
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ECONOMY THAT PROVED DISASTROUS. 


By Lizzigz M. HOLMES. 


Once upon a time a pleasant, busy little 
manufacturing town stood on the banks of a 
swiftly flowing river. It seemed a happy and 
prosperous village, for the small cottages of the 
workers were neat and surrounded by flowers 
andtrees. The windows were tastefully draped 
with muslin or lace curtains. In the evenings 
the tones of singers, mingling with the sound of 
organ and violin, floated out on the peaceful air. 

The young people dressed well and took an 
active part in the literary societies, socials and 
parties, where a gentle emulation existed as 
to who could furnish the best entertainment. 
There were churches, schools, libraries and 
lecture rooms, in which all took considerable 
pride. 

Of course, there wasa ‘‘great man” of the 
town—a man whom every one believed in and 
revered. He was one of the largest sharehold- 
ers of one of the best business enterprises of the 
town, a fine furniture factory. He was known 
to be well educated and liberal in his views; 
was not a hard master, and paid as good wages 
as prevailed anywhere. 

But he hada hobby. He preached economy 
in season and out of season. He was always 
telling the people of the town how he had risen 
to his present comfortable position by strict 
economy and thrift. 

He had been left an orphan when a little boy, 
had blacked boots and sold papers. His first 
regular job was to sweep out the office of a 
large manufacturer, who took some interest in 
him. He earned $1.50 a week at first, and saved 
a part of it; then he earned $3, and saved more. 
He finally went into the shop and earned $6, 
then $9, then $12, and continued to save in pro- 
portion to his earnings. 

At twenty-one he had money out at interest, 
and in two or three years more he owned houses 
to rent. He was foreman for several years; 
then at last bought a small establishment and 
superintended hisown work. He made a good 
profit on his goods, lent money at excellent 
rates, and made his houses pay well. When he 
reached the point where money came by these 
three methods of ‘‘ getting something for noth- 
ing”—rent, profit and interest—his wealth ac- 
cumulated very rapidly. 

All along his course he never spent a cent 
that was unnecessary. He did not dress shab- 
bily, and it is supposed that he had enough to eat. 
He believed that a man could not succeed with- 
out an education, and so secured a fairly good 


one. Now he owned thousands of dollars’ worth 
of property, posed as a man of influence, and 
possessed a good yearly income, even though 
he should not choose to do a stroke of work. 

‘*See what steady industry and economy had 
done for me!’’ he would say. Every one of his 
**hands” might follow his example and rise as 
he had done, if they worked hard and saved. 
They must learn to deny themselves the many 
useless expenditures in which they were wont 
to indulge. After all, men needed very little 
to keep them healthy and in condition to work, 
so why spend money for other things? 

Economy was his watchword. He would lec- 
ture every group of his employes whenever he 
came upon them, and pose before them as an 
example of what it could accomplish. His 
words had a great deal of influence upon his 
audiences. 

So it came about, that if a child yielded to 
the temptation to buy a stick of bright colored 
candy, he did so guiltily and ran away if he 
saw “old Mr. Blatchford” coming. If a poor 
woman, starved in her love of the beautiful, 
bought a pretty ribbon, she hid it under her 
shawl and told no one of it. Ifaman ona hot 
day indulged in a glass of beer, he did so fur- 
tively, and felt like a burglar as he sneaked 
away wiping his mouth. If a little girl got a 
new cheap doll, she covered it with her apron 
if she saw Mr. Blatchford coming down the 
street. 

A young woman who had worked in the fac- 
tory ever since she was a little girl, seemed to 
be the only one uninfluenced by the great man’s 
admonitions. She was engaged toa young man 
who worked in another department, Frank 
Towne by name. They had bought a little 
home on payments and were furnishing it little 
atatime. She had already prepared linen for 
the household and was working on many little 
articles of decoration for their home. The two 
took great delight in this gradual furnishing, 
and each new acquirement was made the occa- 
sion of a small festival. The romance of the 
little working community was centered in the 
couple and all, even the old, thought of their 
youth and felt a tender interest in their affairs. 
Ellen Worth was pretty andindustrious. Frank 
was strong and honest. Both deserved to be 
happy. 

But Frank had become an object of Mr. 
Blatchford’s special interest. He preached to 
the young man about spending money, of thrift 
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and economy, until he hardly dared buy a paper 
collar for Sundays, when he went to visit Ellen. 
Frank became imbued with the idea that to 
spend money was the next thing to a crime, 
and that the best use to which one could put it 
to was to hide it away, or intrust it to old Mr. 
Blatchford. He changed completely. 

When Ellen asked him to “ walk around by 
the store’’ of a Saturday evening, to look ata 
delightful little center table that stood in the 
shop window, he fairly trembled; he could not 
bear to see her spend money thus even if it was 
her own. All hersby little hints about wanting 
to go to a concert or a little play given by the 
one night troupes fell unheeded. He felt that 
he must not spend money on foolish amuse- 
ments it he would follow in Mr. Blatchford’s 
footsteps. 

Ellen looked on this new tendency of her 
lover with dread. They had always been in- 
dustrious, but had considered that their earn- 
ings were legitimately spent for comforts and 
enjoyments suited to their position. Now, this 
newly developed fad threatened tospoil all their 
plans and their happiness. 

When she went about among her friends and 
acquaintances she found them all inoculated 
with the idea of “‘saving.’”’? They began to give 
up their little art classes, literary clubs and 
socials. The craze for hoarding money spread ; 
next no one bought candy any more, or made 
ice cream or dainty pastries. Ribbons and jew- 
elry were going out of fashion. No one was 
subscribing for magazines, or books, or buying 
new pictures. 

The men became wonderfully temperate. 
The two saloon keepers went out of business 
and applied at the factory office for work. 
Their conversion should have been rewarded 
by good positions, but all the manager could 
promise them was a possible chance in the 
future. 

A great change came over the village. Con- 
cert companies, and theatrical troupes skipped 
by the place; book and picture agents went 
around it. Candy and ice cream parlors closed 
up for want of patronage and the inn-keepers 
also applied at the factory for work. 

The owners of the factory, discovering how 
cheaply their hands were living, reduced their 
wages. They could safely do this, as there were 
more applicants for work than could possibly 
be employed. The employes then worked 


harder than ever to save as mucb as they could 
and so had less and less inclination to spend 
money to improve their minds or upon little 
innocent amusements. 


It seemed that a spasm of economy about that 
time was sweeping over the whole country, 
The orders for artistic cabinet ware and fine 
furniture grew fewer and fewer and the mann. 
facturers found themselves with very little 
business on hand. Wages were lowered again 
and the employers, wishing to be fair to every. 
body, put all the workmen on short hours at leas 
pay. 

Meanwhile, Ellen Worth struggled in vain 
against the power of the idea which Mr. 
Blatchford had inculeated. The man she ex- 
pected to marry had become one of the most 
extreme of his disciples. 

Ellen could only watch with sorrow the de. 
cline of the town and the degeneracy of her 
neighbors. At last she made up her mind that 
if she could not turn her affianced or her old 
friends from their miserly ways she must leave 
the place. She told Frank this in a choking 
voice and with tears in her eyes. 

She bade a sad goodbye to Frank and all her 
old friends and left for regions a little less eco- 
nomical and thrifty. When her lover found she 
had actually gone, he rushed to the depot for 
the next train, resolved to fling to the winds all 
his saving habits, to spend all his money in find- 
ing her if necessary, to marry her and live with 
her as she wished to live. But when he opened 
his box and gazed on the little pile of gold 
and greenbacks and thought how very small 
it would look when he had taken what he 
needed to go away, his heart failed him, or 
rather he failed his heart ; for he shut himself 
away from its pleadings as he locked away his 
money and went back to his work and his 
“saving”? comrades. 

Years went by. The factory whistles had 
ceased to blow and the great wheels to turn. 
Grass grew in the streets and the cottages were 
falling into decay. Capitalists had concluded 
it did not pay to run their factories in sucha 
poor, dull place and had goneaway. The older 
toilers had died and the younger ones lived in 
the meanest fashion and knew no other way. 

Some one among them discovered that there 
were caves in the mountains in the dim 
distance, above the town, and roots and ber- 
ries, and some game, also, which would afford 
them an existence, and they would not be 
obliged to spend any money whatever. 

Of late there have been rumors of a strange 
race of beings which inhabit these lonely moun- 
tains; reports of curious-looking, unclothed 
creatures appearing now and then on the tops 
of the hills, but no one as yet has gone to inves- 
tigate them. The story is vague and unreliable. 
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WM. J. GILTHORPE. 


NATIONAL SECRETARY-T REASURER. 


Eleven delegates gathered in Chicago, on 
August 16, 1881, to form what is now known as 
the Brotherhood of Boilermakers and Iron Ship- 
builders’ Union of America. The title adopted 
at that time was National Boilermakers and 
Helpers’ Protective and Benevolent Union, the 
ome to the present title being made ir 

3. 

Although the number of delegates to the first 

convention was not large, they came from Chi- 
0, St. Paul, Detroit, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
E e New York, Paterson, Boston, Buffalo and 


Providence, where flourishing local; unions 
already existed. 

The national union has experienced ajsteady 
and satisfactory growth from ite very incep- 
tion. It is affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and shares in the’ general work 
of the labor movement of the country." 

The Boilermakers are proud of their skilled ° 
and honorable trade. The union affairs are 
administered along the practical and conserva- 
tive lines which make it exceedingly valuable 
to its members. 
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Congress will soon be in session again, and 


reside 
THE RIGHT the new President, Mr. 
OF “PER- Roosevelt, who has been a 
SUASION." deep and sympathetic stu- 


dent of labor questions, 
may be depended upon to perform his con- 
stitutional duty of advising the national 
legislature and recommending legislation 
favoring every measure affecting the in- 
terests of wage-workers which justice and 
reason justifies or dictates. The great labor 
organizations of the country must not 
neglect this opportunity, or prove derelict 
in the premises. There have been bills 
before Congress dealing with the grave 
question of the abuse of the injunction 
remedy, and they have commanded the 
support of conservative and influential 
papers. 


Public opinion has not, however, been 
created on the subject to the extent which 
is a necessary condition of Congressional 
action. 

A bill must be introduced and passed in 
the next Congress to prevent and put a stop 
to the flagrant and monstrous aggressions 
which are perpetrated upon the rights of 
organized labor under the guise of equit- 
able protection of property and freedom. 
The necessity was never more urgent. The 
very acme of tyranny and confusion has 
been reached by certain federal and state 
courts, and in a gradual, insidious way 
essential liberties may be irrevocably stolen. 

We have discussed in these pages every 
phase of the injunction question, particu- 
larly the question of ‘‘ picketing,’’ and to 
this we must again recur; first, because 
some new decisions have been rendered on 
it; and, second, because it strikingly illus- 
trates the danger of misapplied judicial 
legislation. 

Would Congress, in legislating fur any 
territory under its control,or any state legis- 
lature pass an act expressly prohibiting 
peaceable picketing—no matter what the 
purpose of such picketing might be? The 
thing is utterly improbable. Coercion and 
intimidation are properly prohibited ; and 
no sane man claims in behalf of labor the 
right to resort to such methods. But no 
legislature would dare assume that picket- 
ing, by inoffensive, quiet men, is necessarily 
coercive, and that, therefore, all picketing 
is to be prohibited as criminal. No law 
will ever be passed in the United States 
making picketing illegal. 

But of what consequence is that fact, 
when, in obedience to plutocratic dictation 
or the sophistry of corporation lawers, 
the courts are abolishing the right of picket- 
ing—doing it by indirection, by the the in- 
sidious process of ‘‘practical interpreta- 
tion,’’ twisting and straining, what they 
could not do in any direct way. Recently, 
Judge Baker, of the Federal District Court, 
sitting in Indiana, granted a permanent 
injunction against hundreds of strikers, 
prohibiting them from inducing, or even 
‘*persuading’’ men to quit employment, or 
abstain from taking the vacated places. 
The word ‘‘persuasion’’ has gradually 
made its way into the blanket injunctions 
to stay, if labor does not take it out. 

Judge Baker had the hardihood to de- 
fend his injunction. He spoke of the God- 


given right to work which, forsooth, he was 
upholding. The man, he declared, who 
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was willing to work had a right to the 
job left by the strikers; and it was un- 
lawful and immoral to prevent him from 
exercising that right. The enjoined strikers, 
he further said, could not complain of any 
tyranny or injustice, because they were not 
furbidden to do anything which they might 
properly and lawfully do. 

What question-begging! What confu- 
sion! What dust-throwing! The legal 
right of a non-unionist to take a striker’s 
job is not denied, but it is the striker’s 
clear and sacred right to dissuade him from 
taking it, to appeal to his sense of honor 
and justice, and to his self-interest as well. 
Since when has moral suasion been an in- 
yasion, interference, or aggression upon a 
man’s ‘God-given’ or law-given right? 
Since when has free speech, the right to 
plead and appeal, been criminal? Only 
since plutocracy, which can not get all it 
wants from the legislatures, has insinuated 
itself into the courts, especially the Federal 
Courts. 

A few weeks ago the Suffolk county 
court, in Boston, decided a picketing case 
as an agreed statement of facts. A master 
in chancery had examined the situation in 
a local strike, and found that several hun- 
dred applicants for work had been turned 
back and persuaded not to accept employ- 
ment to the injury of the strikers. This 
remarkable result had been achieved with- 
out a hint or suggestion of coercion. The 
pickets had strictly limited themselves to 
arguments and appeals. Would Judge 
Baker say that the applicants had been 
wronged and denied the ‘‘God given” right 
to work ? 

The Suffolk county court, at all events, 
was not so sweeping in its decision. It de- 
cided that the picketing was legal in so far 
as it was intended to deal with new men, 
who were applicants for work. But it also 
held that it is wrong and criminal for pick- 
ets to induce men who have already taken 
the places of strikers to quit their employ- 
ment. The injunction demanded by the 
employers was granted, but it was limited 
only to the latter class, the men already 
engaged by the firm, and at work. 

But upon what moral principle is this 
distinction based? Upon none. It is ar- 
bitrary, empirical, absolutely anachronistic 
and reactionary. 

Why may not men who have taken 
Strikers’ places be argued with, appealed 
to, or persuaded to quit their places and 
enable the strikers to win? 


places? 


Are they slaves or serfs? 

Are they not free to change their minds? 

Is not the right to quit as fundamental 
as the right to work? Back of the Massa- 
chusetts distinction is the doctrine that a 
wage-worker is his employer’s serf. Upon 
no other theory can it possibly be sus- 
tained. 

Again we ask: Would any legislature 
pass a law prohibiting peaceable pickets 
from approaching and reasoning with men 
who have taken strikers’ places, while per- 
mitting them to approach and reason with 
men who desire and seek to take such 
The thing is inconceivable; yet 
we see this result accomplished by ‘judicial 
decision,’’ judicial perversion of law, and 
usurpation of legislative power. 

Even conservative lawyers and editors 
admit the gravity of the situation, and ad- 
vise labor to enter an emphatic protest. 
The matter will be taken into Congress, 
thoroughly ventilated and relief demanded. 
It will be secured, too, by the persistent and 
well-directed efforts of the organized work- 
ers of our land. 


We have already called attention in these 
~olumns to the pranks of 


ph naga the Honorable Wu Ting 
LATEST Fang, Chinese Minister to 
PRANK. the United States. In his 


adroit and varied attempts 
to capture public sentiment, he endeavors 
not only to make himself more than agree- 
able, but also by all the efforts known to 
old-time diplomacy, aims to place our 
national legislators and executive officers 
under obligations to him, and thus ward 
off or prevent re-enactment of the Chinese 
exclusion law. 

The latest news from the Chinese Legation 
is to the effect that Madam Wu, the wife of 
the Minister, having gone to China some 
months ago, is now about to return with 
‘‘three of the daintiest little maids of 
China” that she could select, who will make 
their American debut ata ball. It is an- 
nounced that all society is interested in the 
home-coming of Madam Wu and the Chi- 
nese maids, and that the Chinese Legation 
will be a most prominent centre of gayety 
during the coming season. 

It is further stated that the ‘‘ Bureau of 
Immigration will extend every courtesy to 
the tiny-footed aliens, and waive every 
ordinary procedure.’’ There is a distinct 
purpose in these wiles of the Chinese Minis- 
ter; in the foolhardiness of the faddists ; 
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in the display of sentimentality by the 
dilettante of Washington society. This 
purpose is supplemented by the well laid 
plans of certain bitter antagonists to the 
labor movement who find their greed and 
avarice curbed by our just and humane 
protest against further Asiatic immigration. 

They believe that the American people 
can be hoodwinked into allowing a further 
influx of Chinese, hordes of whom will 
come if we but permit the gates of our 
country to open. They will undermine our 
institutions and overwhelm our civilization. 

It is now nearly a quarter of a century 
since the American people decided that 
Chinese coolies could not come into this 
country and threaten our very existence. 
That decision was enacted into law, and, 
whether willingly or unwillingly or grudg- 
ingly, the Chinese government agreed to it 
in a treaty with the United States, thus 
giving its legal assent to the policy of 
self-preservation determined upon by our 
people. 

The industrial situation of our country is 
critical, far more critical today than it was 
when this policy and this law were decided 
upon and promulgated. 

The struggle for the maintenance of right 
and justice is more severe today than it 
was then. There are decidedly more 
weighty reasons than ever before for op- 
posing the immigration of large numbers 
of Asiaties into the United States, to throw 
the balance of their degenerate conditions 
in the scale as against the leavening process 
of the enlightened movement of the toilers 
of our country. The workers of America, 
the people of our country, will not tolerate 
this fantastic juggling with their present 
interests and future safety. Nor will they 
permit themselves to be bewildered by the 
glittering entertainments and gayety of the 
Chinese Minister, even if supplemented by 
Madam Wu and the ‘‘three daintiest little 
maids from China.’’ The law excluding 
Asiatic immigration must be re enacted 
and amended by the coming Congress or 
dire results will follow. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT. 

With this issue of the AMERICAN FED- 
ERATIONIST we begin the publication of a 
monthly letter regarding the labor move- 
ment of Germany, contributed by Mr. Hugo 
Poetzsch, a man of exceptional ability, an 
excellent writer, and one who has great 
opportunites for observation. It is our 


constant purpose to make the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST the foremost economic 
review and medium of the labor movement, 
not only in- our own country, but of the 
entire civilized world. Our foreign corre- 
spondence will be one of the marked feat- 
ures contributing to this end. 


In response to a number of inquiries re. 
garding the decision rendered by the 
Executive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor at its recent meeting upon 
the controversy with the Jos. Schlitz Brew- 
ing Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., we beg to say 
that the minute, as published in the last 
issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIS?, 
was but an extract. For the information 
of.all, we republish the minute as it ap. 
peared, together with the channel through 
which the subject was brought to the 
attention of the Executive Council and the 
declaration made of the unwise provision 
which the Milwaukee Building ‘l'rades 
Council had in the contract. 

Regarding the protest of the Schiltz Brewing 
Co. against the boycott which has been placed 
upon that firm, the following report of the 
committee was adopted : 

“At a meeting of the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor, held in 
Washington, D. C., September 20, 1901, the 
pending dispute between the Building Trades 
Council and the Schiltz Brewing Co., of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., was referred to a committee con- 
sisting of the disputants, William Spencer, 
representing the United Association of Plum. 
bers, Gas Fitters, Steam Fitters and Steam 
Fitters’ Helpers, and who also represented the 
building trades of Milwaukee; E. L. Philipps, 
representing the Schlitz Brewing Co., and Vice 
President James Duncan, who, after considera- 
tion, submitted the following agreement: 

“*The Schlitz Brewing Co. hereby agrees 
that henceforth only members of their respec- 
tive national and international unions, or local 
unions which have not a national or interna- 
tional head, and who arein good standing, shall 
be employed; but nothing in this agreement 
shall be construed to mean that it shall in any 
way affect the present contract between the 
Milwaukee Brewers’ Association and the Mil- 
waukee Brewers’ Union, or any subsequent con- 
tract that may be made between them or with 
the National Brewery Workers’ Union. 

***Tt is also mutually agreed that Mr. Philipps 
shall submit this agreement for adoption and 
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recognition by the Milwaukee Brewers’ Asso- 
ciation, and when so approved, to be in full 
force in all breweries represented in the Mil- 
waukee Brewers’ Association. 
Jos. SCHLITZ BREWING Co., 
By E. L. PHILIPPS. 
Wo. J. SPENCER, 
Repres. United Assn. 
JAMES DUNCAN, 
Repres. the Executive Council, A. F. of L.’” 


“The National Union of the United Brewery 
Workmen, the Federated Trades Council of 
Miiwaukee, Wis., the officers of the Wisconsin 
State Federation of Labor and others com- 
plained to the Executive Council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, and protested against 
the action of the Building Trades Council of 
Milwaukee in declaring the product of the 
Jos. Schlitz Brewing Co. unfair. 

“The Executive Council heard Mr. William 
J. Spencer, representing the United Associa- 
tion of Plumbers, Gas Fitters, Steam Fitters 
and Steam Fitters’ Helpers, the organization 
primarily at interest in this question. and Mr. 
L. H. Philipps, representing the Jos. Schlitz 
Brewing Co., and read all the papers submitted 
upon the subject. 

“It was shown that the Jos. Schlitz Brewing 
Oo., of Milwaukee, secured a number of bids 
for a piece of plumbing work and awarded the 
contract to the lowest bidder, insisting that the 
successful bidder should employ plumbers in 
good standing in the union of the trade. 

“The local Plumbers’ Union refused, how- 
ever, to permit its members to work for the 
contractor who was the successful bidder. 

“Dispute thereupon arose as to the terms of 
the agreement existing between the Milwaukee 
Brewers’ Association, of which the Jos. Schlitz 
Brewing Co. is a part, and the Building Trades 
Council. Section IX of the agreement reads as 
follows: 

“*Sec. IX. The said Building Trades 
Council agrees to furnish all the necessary 
Union men to contractors for work to 
be done for members of the Milwaukee 
Brewers’ Association at the then pre- 
vailing Union wages, IRRESPECTIVE OF 
WHETHER THE SAID CONTRACTORS 
HAVE A SO-CALLED UNION SHOP OR 
NOT.’’ 

“The question in dispute was whether, under 
the terms of the quoted section of the agree- 
ment, the Jos. Schlitz Brewing Co. was per- 
mitted to give a contract forgy work to an 
employer having a ‘union shop or not,’ and 


whether the union in interest, part of the 
Building Trades Council, should furnish ‘all the 
necessary men’ to perform the work required. 

‘* After mature consideration, the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of Labor 
declares as its judgment that the Jos. Schlitz 
Brewing Co. did not violate the terms of the 
agreement, as provided by section IX thereof ; 
that the Plumbers’ Association was in duty 
bound to furnish the successful bidder, above 
referred to, with a requisite number of men to 
carry on the work, and it is our further judg- 
ment that all hostile action against the Jos. 
Schlitz Brewing Co., resulting from the matter 
herein stated, is wholly unjustified. 

‘*We have no hesitation in saying further 
that the terms agreed upon between the 
Building Trades Council of Milwaukee, 
and the Milwaukee Brewers’ Association, 
which provides that the union shall fur- 
nish non-union contractors, antagonistic 
to union labor, with union men to complete 
any particular species of work, is inadvis- 
able, impracticable and contrary to the 
best interests of the workers and the trade 
union movement.”’ 


Arrangements have been made with the 
American News Co. to have the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST placed on sale at news 
stands throughout the country at ten cents 
per copy on February 1, 1902. 


General Organizer Martin D. Flaherty 
died at Denver, Col., October 22. Mr. 
Flaherty had not been in robust health for 
some time, but hesitated to give up’ his 
work in order to seek the rest which was so 
much needed. He finally decided to spend 
a few months in Colorado. He died, how- 
ever, shortly after reaching Denver. . Mr. 
Flaherty’s faithful work as an organizer is 
well known to the members of the Amer- 
can Federation of Labor and his loss will 
be keenly deplored. 


At the meeting of the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor, Friday, 
September 20, 1901, it was decided to issue an 
address to all affiliated organizations, requestin 
them to endeavor to secure the passage of loca 
ordinances and laws for the initiative and ref- 
erendum on measures relating to the local in- 
terests, and thus to secure the beginning of this 
improved system of representative government, 
with the view of subsequently enlarging the 
scope of that method of enacting laws in the 
interests of the people. 
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ORGANIZED LABOR.’ 





Its Struggles, Its Enemies and 
Fool Friends. 


There is no necessity to worry about how 
labor and capital can be reconciled, for they 
are one and the same. How the laborers 
and the capitalists can be reconciled is en- 
tirely within the scope of proper inquiry, 
and to which the attention of both and of 
all students of economics. and devotees to 
the social welfare may well give their best 
thought and attention. And it may lead 
to the conclusion that despite the clamor 
which we hear, and the conflicts which oc- 
casionally occur, that there is a constant 
trend toward agreement between the labor- 
ersand capitalists, employed and employer, 
for the uninterrupted production and dis- 
tribution of wealth, and, too, with ethical 
consideration for the common interests of 
all the people. 

No body of men deplores strikes more 
than do the organized workers, and one 
of their chief aims is to endeavor to re- 
duce the number, if not to entirely ob- 
literate strikes; but thinking men have no 
sympathy with the unqualified condemna- 
tion with which the dilettante in society, 
the professoriate, the open and covert ene- 
mies of the workers, denounce them. 

A strike or lockout is a disagreement 
between the buyer and seller of labor power 
in order to arrive at what each or both may 
determine to be a more rational and equit- 
able condition upon which production and 
distribution shall proceed. There has never 
yet been full harmony between the buyers 
and sellers of anything in this world. When 
astrike or lockout occurs, wages and pro- 
duction are not destroyed; they are de- 
ferred. 

Since the era of modern industry, there 





*The above article was written and contributed by 
the President of the American Federation of Labor toa 
symposium in a metropolitan journal on the subject 
“How Shall Labor and Capital Be Reconciled?” The 
article is published simultaneously with this issue of 
the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST.—E£d. 


have always been periods or seasons of great 
activity in industry, followed by periods or 
seasons of stagnation and idleness. 

Strikes simply defer the production from 
one season to another. 

Production in the aggregate of an entire 
year has never yet been diminished by a 
strike. 

Organized workers seek to reduce strikes 
by being the better prepared for them. 

Strikes of unorganized or newly organized 
workers always arouse the greatest bitter- 
ness on both sides. 

The employer who has been master of all 
he surveys looks upon his employes as ser- 
vile servants from whom the slightest re- 
quest or protest is taken to be an attack 
upon his prerogative and privilege. To 
him it is dictation, which he resents in the 
most autocratic fashion. 

Tke unorganized or newly organized 
workers have always looked upon them- 
selves as entirely impotent, and therefore 
unable to secure redress for any wrongs 
which may have been inflicted upon them. 
Their comparatively low condition and suf- 
ferings have made them desperate; and 
when in their unity a new found power 
dawns upon them, the situation is com- 
pletely changed, and they regard their em- 
ployers as powerless to resist any demand, 
and themselves as almighty. 

After the first contest, both have learned 
a lesson; and if the workers maintain their 
organization, they find that neither side 
possesses all the power nor all the respon- 
sibility. They have mutual respect for each 
other, and enter into mutual agreements, 

The best organized workers, those who 
are better prepared to enter into strikes or . 
to resist lockouts, are those who have least 
occasion to engage in them, and yet are the 
greater beneficiaries from modern civiliza- 
tion in the form of higher wages, shorter 
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hours of daily labor, and Sunday rest. They 
attained a higher plane of morality, econ- 
omic, political and social independence. 

Thousands of agreements reached, the 
many more thousands of strikes averted 
through organization, are lost sight of by 
the sophists and superficial observers, and 
strikes regarded as the sum total, the Alpha 
and Omega of the labor movement, when, 
as a matter of fact, as already indicated, 
strikes are a few of the failures to agree on 
terms upon which industry shall be con- 
tinued. 

While some may assert that the strike is 
a relic of barbarism, I answer that the 
strike is the most highly civilized method 
which the workers, the wealth producers, 
have yet devised to protest against the 
wrong and injustice, and to demand the 
enforcement of the right. 

The strike compels more attention and 
study into economic and social wrongs than 
all the essays that have been written. It 
establishes better relations between the 
contending parties than have theretofore 
existed, reconciles laborers and capitalists 
more effectually, and speeds the machinery 
for production to a greater extent, gives an 
impetus to progress, and increases power. 

If the bitter attacks which are made upon 
strikes and trade unions were to be taken 
seriously, we would imagine ourselves in 
the midst of barbarism, and the United 
States the last in the procession of the in- 
dustrial nations of the world. 

There exists organization in China, bound 
by oath and superstition; but there is no 
organized labor movement there. Cen- 
turies of hunger have stultified the race, 
not satisfied it; curbed and compressed 
them; not expanded or broadened them— 
servility and physical cowardice are their 
attributes. 

China is ‘‘a country without strikes ;”’ 
and so long asour present industrial system 
shall last, a country without strikes must 
of necessity be like China, or tend toward 
that goal. 

Language fails me to express how earnest 
are the organized workers in their desire to 
avoid and to reduce the number of strikes ; 
but as one associated with the labor move- 
ment of America and who has given more 
than thirty years of life to the study of 
economics, the history of the struggles of 
the workers of the world ; who has partici- 
pated with them in their glories as well as 
their defeats, I am happy in being in mental 
company with Abraham Lincoln when he 


said: ‘‘Thank God we have a system of 
labor where there can bea strike. What- 
ever the pressure, there is a point where 
the workingman may stop.”’ 

I trust that the day will never come 
when the workers, the wealth producers of 
our country and our time will surrender 
their right tostrike. The attacks on labor 
organizations and strikes are repetitions of 
the old cry of laissez faire ; ‘‘ let well enough 
alone’? which is as old as the hills, and just 
as easily susceptible to an advance step ora 
progressive thought. The same cry went 
up when women in England, half-naked, 
worked on all fours in the mines, and seldom 
left them except to give birth to a child of 
whose paternity they themselves were in 
doubt, and to be returned to the clay from 
whence they ¢ame. 

In the early part of this century, when 
the organized workers made the first at- 
tempt to secure relief or a remedy for this 
brutal condition of affairs, the same ery 
went up from the faddists, theorists and 
effeminate men. Then, as now, even some 
of the dignitaries of the church held up 
their hands in holy horror, and denounced 
the attempt of the labor organizations to 
secure parliamentary relief, and declared 
that it was an attempt against the Divine 
Will to prevent these women from earn- 
ing their bread. The conscience of En- 
gland’s law makers was aroused and quick- 
ened by the mighty protest of the toiling 
masses of that country, and the barbarous 
practice was abolished. 

In our own country, the ‘attempt made 
years ago to save the women and children 
from the mines and mills and factories and 
workshops was met with the same hue 
and cry; and now we face the same 
protest, and from the same source, when 
we are attempting to save the children of 
the Southern states from the brutal greed 
and avarice of dividend maniacs not only 
who are residing in the South, but par- 
ticularly Northern and Eastern holders of 
securities in the Southern mills. The same 
crass ignorance and vile avarice prompted 
the Alabama legislature six years ago to 
repeal the law limiting the labor of children 
under twelve years of age to sixty hours 
a week. 

The strike of the textile workers of 
Danville some months ago for the main- 
tenance of the 10-hour-a-day law of 
Virginia was resisted by all the powers 
that could be brought against the men and 
women there, when, in the language of 
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that departed statesman, ‘‘ all the resources 
of civilization’’ were brought into play, 
the finer art of slow and cruel starvation 
was used as the means of defeating those 
who stood for right and justice and for 
humanity. 

In this world of ours those who do not 
make themselves heard have no grievance 
to redress. Those who are not willing to 
bear burdens and even temporary sacrifices 
in striking for their rights may be given a 
passing word of sympathy; books and 
essayS may be written upon social inequali- 
ties, and the awful condition of the slums; 
but they are usually ‘‘passed by on the 
other side,’’? and left in their squalor and 
misery. The workers, or the people of a 
nation who, knowing their rights, have the 
courage and the fortitude and the willing- 
ness to assert and defend them, are always 
the most respected among the peoples on 
the face of the earth. 

For more than twenty-five years the 
miners in the anthracite coal regions were 
being degraded. Who gave them atten- 
tion but the organized workers? When at 
last through the efforts of organized labor 
the miners were aroused from their lethargy, 
determined to strike, and did strike, 
despite the popular notion that they had 
lost all courage and would not strike, 
170,000 of them gave notice to the world 
that if coal was to be mined, the men were 
entitled to at least a living wage as a condi- 
tion precedent. Universal sympathy was 
aroused in their favor, and it resulted in a 
concession and a victory which all the world 
agrees made for the social and moral 
uplifting of the entire communities in 
which the miners lived. 

Organized labor stands for : 

1; Organization. 

2; Conciliation. 

3; Arbitration. 

We know that without organization, 
conciliation and arbitration are a delusion 
and a snare. 

The combination of the employers, the 
wealth possessors of America, has pro- 
gressed at a very rapid rate. The workers 
have no fear because of these combinations. 
They are realizing that in order to protect 
and promote their interests today, and to 
vouchsafe their liberty and freedom for the 
future, it is essential for them to unite and 
federate. 

Out of the two united forces there is a 
constantly growing tendency toward mutual 
agreements, lasting for a stated period dur- 


ing which industrial disturbances are 
avoided ; representatives of both sides en- 
gage in adjusting the differences arising 
from the constant transition in machinery 
and methods of production ; and they meet 
annually or biennially to again discuss con- 
ditions upon which industrial peace may 
be continued for a like period. 

The workers are sometimes accused of 
unwillingness to make concessions. To this 
we answer that so far as it is possible, the 
workers ought not to concede; in fact, their 
conditions are such that they have exceed- 
ingly little to concede. The cry of the 
toilers is for More! The organized move- 
ment of the workers is to obtain more of 
the advantages which result not only from 
their labor, but from the combined genius of 
the past and present. 

The movement of labor organization 
began with those who, through the rudest 
form of association, pledged to each other 
the effort to lighten their burdens, miti- 
gate their woes, and resist the common 
oppressor. It has moved along with the 
increased aspirations, wants and demands 
of the most intelligent among us. 

None will dispute that the trade unions 
comprise the most moral and intelligent of 
the working class; that they represent 
the highest practical hopes, and aim to 
achieve them in the most reasonable and 
civilized manner. 

All really educated and honest men admit 
that the thorough organization of the wage- 
workers tends to render employment and 
the means of subsistence less precarious, 
and secures a larger share of the fruits of 
their toil, 

Organized labor helps to reduce class, 
race, creed, and political prejudices. It 
aids and supports its fellow- workers morally 
and financially. It raises wages and lowers 
usury. It fosters education, and uproots 
ignorance; increases independence, and 
decreases dependence. It develops man- 
hood, and balks tyranny. It shortens hours 
of toil and lengthens life. It lightens and 
brightens man. It establishes fraternity, 
and discourages blind selfishness. It makes 
manhood more independent, womanhood 
more beautiful and healthful, and child- 
hood more hopeful and bright. It cheers 
the home, and tends to make the world 
better. 

Unions of labor endow the workers with 
individual dignity, and individual freedom. ~ 
The unions prescribe a minimum, living 
wage; not a maximum wage. They insist 
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upon a living rate, and never interfere with 
an employer from rewarding superior skill 
or merit, the charge of labor’s enemies to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

W here are the evidences or manifestations 
then of harm done by organized labor? 
Production has more than kept pace with 
population, and the growing demands at 
home or abroad. 

The toilers will contest for full and un- 
qualified recognition of all their rights. They 
will win in the future as they have won in 
the past. Nor will they trausgress beyond 
the limits of legal and strictly industrial war- 
fare. Not one school of political economy 
in any era of our industrial and commer- 
cial life has advanced the wage-earners one 
jotin their material interests. It has been 
the persistent plodding and sacrifices of the 
organized labor movement which has se- 
cured for the workers a general discussion of 
their rights and their wrongs, and has given 
the keynote and proven the open sesame to 
the student in all the walks of life. 

In this era of industrial development and 
concentration, the individual worker acting 
for himself is accorded neither rights nor 
consideration. His share in the result of 
the product of his toil is the desideratum 
which depends upon the generosity of the 
average employer, a basis so preposterous 
that no reasonable,thinking man can de- 
fend it. 

Some well meaning persons, and others 
not quite so friendly disposed, have urged 
upon the workers compulsory arbitration 
as a means to end industrial strife. The 
most pronounced advocate of that system 
in America is one who, though well-inten- 
tioned, has in turn advocated as many dif- 
ferent remedies for our social ills as the 
human mind has evolved, and has written 
successively to the utter confusion of his 
previously proclaimed theories. 

Another, advocates compulsory arbitra- 
sion for New Zealand, and while loud in its 
praises, hesitates in his advocacy of its ac- 
ceptance in the United States; while the 
author of the law in New Zealand recently 
declared that it must be either curbed, 
modified or repealed. 

It may not be known to the advocates of 
compulsory arbitration that in the fifteenth 
century there was a species of compulsory 
arbitration in vogue in Great Britain where 
the courts determined upon the wages and 
conditions of employment. 

To the student of history it is an open 
book that the workers of Great Britain in 


that time were practically enslaved ; that 
industry was hampered, and only through 
violent revolution was a change brought 
about by which the laborers were permitted 
to quit their employment at will, and from 
that period began by slow and _ painful 
processes the industrial progress of Great 
Britain. 

Jompulsory arbitration is the very anti- 
thesis of freedom and order and progress, 
On the one hand it means confiscation of 
property ; on the other it involves slavery, 
and the enforcement of either or both would 
be the beginning of the end, the death knell 
of the industrial and commercial superiority 
of America. 

No one pretends that our present indus- 
trial life is the ideal one, but that it is the 
best that has yet been evolved in the 
history of the world, no sane man will 
deny. The organized labor movement, the 
industrial and commercial advancement to 
which we have attained even by our crude 
methods ought to be a sufficient answer to 
those who, by a patent process, imagine 
they can cure all the ills of mankind in the 
twinkling of an eye, or by the enactment 
of a law. 

The point of success and superiority 
which we have reached, together with the 
bungling which the politicians, misnamed 
statesmen, have made of any attempt to 
deal with industrial affairs, ought to be a 
sufficient warrant to all earnest, right- 
thinking Americans to insist that political 
jugglery ought to be kept free at least from 
the industrial affairs of our people. 

Despite the progress made and the van- 
tage position we occupy, the hearts of all 
sincere men yearn for the better day, when 
the industrial strife and bitter feeling en- 
gendered by our economic development 
may be assuaged. In hoping and striving 
for that time, it is a libel upon the efforts of 
all to disparage and discredit the success 
already achieved. Each effort made and 
thought given toward solving the problems 
which confront us day by day are all tend- 
ing toward the goal for which the whole 
past of the human race has been but one 
continuous preparatory struggle. Encour- 
age the organization of the workers ; help 
to make the path of progress easier, and 
lift up the hands of those who are en- 
deavoring to bring about economic and 
social progress upon the lines of least re- 
sistence, conforming to the very best ex- 
pressed thoughts and efforts for practical 
amelioration and final emancipation. 
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What Our Organizers Are Doing 
ply _ay"y 


FROM THE ATLANTIC 


Uader this head is presented to our readers 
the latest, most accurate, direct and compre- 
hensive news of industrial organization through- 
out the country for the past month. No 
magazine in this or any other country publishes 
so unique a report or employs so large a staff 
of news gatherers. 

We have 800 volunteer organizers continually 
giving their services to foster and promote the 
organization of wage-workers into unions. A 
condensed report of their work is given in these 
columns. 

These organizers are themselves men of the 
factory, mine and mill. They participate in the 
struggles of our wage-workers for better con- 
ditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing 
legislation—in short, do the thousand and one 
things that go to round out the practical labor 
movement. 

They are the advisers and helpers of those 
yet unorganized. They co-operate with unions 
in the many branches of work which are con- 


TO THE PACIFIC. 


stantly being undertaken. The reports sent in 
to this department represent only one of the 
many kinds of voluntary service which our or- 
ganizers give in order that the general public 
may have a better conception of the methods 
and desires of organized workmen, and also 
that, through an exchange of views, the wage- 
workers in various sections of the country and 
the manifold branches of trade may be kept in 
close touch with each other. 

The method of collecting this information is 
simplicity itself. Early in the month each 
organizer receives from the headquarters of 
the American Federation of Labor a blank 
form, upon which the report is to be written, 
with a stamped return envelope. The sum- 
mary given in the following pages indicates 
how prompt and full are the replies and how 
remarkable is the activity in the trade union 
movement in all parts of the country. New 
locals are being organized in every trade and 
calling. 


FROM SECRETARIES OF NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL UNIONS. 


BRICKMAKERS. 

George Hodge :—Our Executive Counc.: re- 
cently held a meeting at which a great deal of 
important business was transacted. The past 
two years have witnessed a remarkable growth 
in unionism among the Brickmakers. e find 
that the manufacturers are organizing also, but 
the situation causes noalarm. We have had an 
increase of 562 members during the past month. 
For various reasons, about 400 members were 
unemployed out of our 3,500 total membership, 
to whom we = $1,200 benefits in the past 
month. Outside of these few local troubles, 
which we hope to adjust satifactorily in the 
near future, our trade is in very good condition. 





CARPENTERS AND JOINERS, UNITED BROTHER- 
HOOD. 

Frank Duffy:—The growth of our organiza- 
tion at the present time is unparalleled in its 
history. It is booming along at a great rate, 
much to the satisfaction of its officers and 
members. We hope before long to have a 
membership of 100,000 in good standing. We 
added 1,200 new members in the past month. 
Our expenditures for death benefits were $6,000. 
We have strikes in Buffalo, N. Y.; York, Pa., 
and Winnipeg, Wis., for better conditions of 
trade. Only about 300 persons are affected and 
pod ‘eo are good for satisfactory settle- 

nt. 


GARMENT WORKERS, LADIES’. 

B. Braff :—Strikes all over the country in our 
trade are the indication that our members de- 
sire an increase of wages and better conditions, 
and feel confident that they will be able to 
obtain them, even if work has to be temporarily 
suspended. These strikes only last from one to 
four weeks and some very substantial results 
have been secured for our members. At the 
present writing there are about 5,000 cloak, 
suit and skirt makers on strikein Baltimore and 
St. Louis with fair prospects of winning. 


GLASS WORKERS. 

William Figolah:—Trade generally in good 
condition. There is one strike on in Cincinnati 
for an increase of wages, affecting 48 people, 
and a lockout in Alton, Ill., for belonging to 
the union; 78 people involved. A new union 
was recently organized at Evansville, Ind., and 
the old unions are all keeping up their member- 
ship in very good shape. 


HATTERS. 

John Phillips:—This season has been an ex- 
ceptionally busy one, with plenty of work and 
good wages. Our organization has no com- 
plaint to make. ‘ 





HOTEL AND RESTAURANT EMPLOYES. 
Jere L. Sullivan :—Our union is in very good 
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shape. Organizers and central bodies all over 
the country are giving us great help in organ- 
izing, for which we are sincerely thankful. We 
are ready and willing to issue certificates of 
affiliation in the cities where our craft is still 
unorganized. If American Federation of Labor 
organizers are too busy to attend to this matter, 
it will help us greatly if they will send me a 
line, suggesting where our members are about 
ready for organization,and we will provide one of 
our traveling organizers to look after the work. 
Twelve new unions have been organized in the 
past month. 





JEWELRY WORKERS. 

Chas. Herwig:—We are taking a referendum 
vote throughout the unions on various benefit 
features, also increase of dues and per capita 
tax. When the votes are in sothe result can be 
ascertained, our general executive beard will 
hold a meeting to put into effect the wishes of 
the members. We expect to push the agitation 
fora label very vigorously in the next few 
months. Everything is quiet in the trade. 
There are no strikes or Teabouts to report. 
Membership of local unions is increasing slowly, 
but steadily. 





LACE CURTAIN OPERATIVES. 
J.Robinson :—General condition of trade good. 
Local unions growing steadily in membership. 
We had one strike in the last month, which 
lasted for seven days. We were successful in 
obtaining an agreement with the employer 
which was satisfactory to our union. 





MUSICIANS. 

Owen Miller:—There seems to be no abate- 
ment of interest in our organization. Applica- 
tions have been received from Tampa, Fila.; 
Salt Lake City, Utah; Madison, Wis., and in- 
quiries from many other points. In the last 
month unions were organized in Washington, 
D. C., Lafayette, Ind.; Gloversville, N. Y.; Chi- 
cago, Ill., and Columbus, Ind. The action of 
nearly all affiliated organizations in demanding 
that only the members of the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians should be employed on 
4 Day has greatly stimulated our move- 
ment. 





RAILWAY CLERKS. 

J. F. Riley :—All our members are employed 
and the general condition of the organization 
is very good. There are no strikes to report. 
New unions have been formed in the last month 
at West Bay City, Mich., and East St. Louis, 
Ill. In my next report will give an account of 
our first national convention, which met at St. 
Louis October 21. 





SHEET METAL WORKERS. 

John E. Bray :—Membership in our organiza- 
tion has been increasing steadily throughout 
the year. Each month gives us eight or more 
new locals. During the last month 12 new 


unions were organized. We are assisted ma- 
terially by the American Federation of Labor 
organizers, who are doing much good to the 


cause by educating and bringing in those mem. 
bers in the various trades who have been tardy 
and indifferent. We have only one strike to re. 
port, that in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., where the two 
tinware factories of William Bertel & Sons and 
the Frethaway Brothers have locked out our 
union tinners. These two corporations are 
making a strong effort to break up the union, 
As the products of their factories are offered 
for sale in a district occupied largely by organ. 
ized labor, our union requests that the articles 
coming from those factories will be let alone 
until the present opposition to our union igs 
withdrawn. 





SHIRT, WAIST AND LAUNDRY WORKERS, 

C. E. Nordeck:—For a new International, 
our union has been doing very well for the 
past three months; although efforts have been 
made by employers throughout the country to 
exterminate the unions, but so far without 
much success. In nearly ever case, the unions 
made a courageous stand and secured recogni- 
tion. In Troy, N. Y., I regret to say, that our 
strike was not successful, but it will not have 
much effect on our unions, as out of 13 in this 
vicinity only four were involved. Organizing 
our craft was slow and hard work during the 
summer months, but we have received consider- 
able help from American Federation of Labor 
organizers, and we hope that during the winter 
every American Federation of Labor organizer 
will give us all possible assistance wherever 
there is any prospect of forming a union in our 
trade. 





STEAM ENGINEERS. 

R. A. MecKee:—New unions have been or- 
ganized in Brazil, Ind.; Rochester, N. Y.; Los 
Angeles, Cal.; Milford, Mass.; Boston, Mass.; 
Coffeyville, Kans., and Petersburg, Ind. In 
general the condition of the trade is very satis- 
factory. 





STEAM FITTERS AND HELPERS. 
W. L. Onstott:—The condition of our trade is 
very good in general. The existing unions are 
keeping up their membership and looking out 
for organization in new places, wherever the 
number of members makes it possible. We 
have only one strike on hand; that is at Wor- 
cester, Mass., for the 8-hour workday. About 
two hundred members are affected. The mat- 
ter is still pending, but with good prospects for 
a settlement in our favor. 





STEEL AND COPPER PLATE PRINTERS. 
T. L. Mahan :—This trade is in a flourishing 
condition. Our local unions are pushing OF- 
ganization in their various sections, and we have 
every reason to hope that in the near future our 
craft will be thoroughly organized. We have 
had a strike in Philadelphia for some months 
for an increase in the price list. While there 
are several firms still holding out, yet the gen 
eral outlook is encouraging. One firm has 
settled and made its shop strictly union, and 
another is about to do the same. About one 
hundred men are affected directly and indi- 
rectly by this strike. 
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FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS. 


ALABAMA. 

Birmingham.—J. H. Leath : 

Organized a Central Trades Council at Ens- 
ley, with seven locals affiliated. We expect 
that this will have a very good influence in 
bringing together the various locals for general 
work. 

There are no strikes of any consequence to 
report. The situation of the job printers is 
unchanged, but there are indications that the 
trouble will be settled in a few weeks. 

Our Labor Day celebration was a very large 
one, and had a splendid effect upon the public 
and in increasing the membership of our 
unions. 

An ordinance has recently been passed re- 
quiring the motormen on street cars to have 
been working six weeks in handling motors be- 
fore taking charge of a car—the idea being to 
secure greater safety for the 
public. A final vote on the 
ordinance will be taken in a 
week or two. 

Selma.—J. H. Bean: 

Have organized a Draymans 
and Porters’ Union; also a 
Washers and Handironers’ 
Union. Everything is quiet 
in local labor circles. There 
are no strikes or lockouts to 
report, and a number of im- 
provements in wages have 
been secured without strike. 





CALIFORNIA. 

Fresno and vicinity.—F. 8S. 
Clark : 

During the past month I 
have succeeded in getting an 
organization started among 
the Packing-house Employes, 
under the name of Fruit and 
Raisin Packing-house Em- 
ployes’ Union. Although late 
in the season they have 350 
names on the list, and it is constantly growing. 
Next season we expect to make it one of the 
strongest unions on the coast. 

Before organizing, these employes were on 
strike against a reduction from 20 to 50 per cent 
in wages by the largest packing firm here. By 
organizing, the men won their fight on every 
point and were back to work under satisfactory 
conditions long before their charter arrived. 


San Francisco.—Ed. Rosenberg, Secretary, 
Labor Council: 

By this time you are familiar with the fact 
that the strike of the Transportation Workers’ 
Unions has been declared off. Fifteen thou- 
sand men, who quit work here that they and 
others might uphold the principle of unionism, 
have gone back to work as union men. The 
non-union men are leaving the city in droves. 
They do not like the San Francisco climate 
now that the strike is over. The cause of labor 
~~ ee strengthened and advanced by this 
strike. 

The workers of San Francisco desire to thank 





Joseph Gites, ORGANIZER, 
AvTon, lu. 


the American Federation of Labor most heartily 
for the assistance so far rendered, and also the 
local and national unions. We bespeak, how- 
ever, a continuance of your donations, because 
over 4,000 members of the various iron trades 
are still on strike for the 9-hour day, and deter- 
mined to gain it. They have been on strike 
since May 20 and you will readily perceive that 
large sums of money are necessary to keep the 
wolf from the door, especially as many of these 
men have large families. The more liberal the 
donations, the quicker the fight will be settled 
in the favor of these men. The employers, in 
spite of their greatest efforts, have failed to se- 
cure competent men to fill the places of those 
who struck, and the only hope they have of 
beating the men back to work is through 
starvation. So far our union brethren have 
helped us keep these men in food. Please to 
continue this effort and labor 

will gain another substantial 

=— victory. All contributions 
should be sent, as heretofore, 

to Ed. Rosenberg, Secretary, 

. San Francisco Labor Council, 
927 Market street, San Fran- 

cisco, California. 
| 





FLORIDA, 
Tampa and vicinity.—C. A. 


he Wimeett : 
Since my last report a union 
of Cigar Packers and one of 


Musicians have been organ- 
ized. 

Trade conditions are very 
bad, owing to the strike of 
the Resistencia Cigarmakers, 
who came out demanding 
that the manufacturers dis- 
charge all members of the 
Cigarmakers’ International 
Union. This the manufactu- 
rers refused to do; they 
have, however, at the dicta- 
tion of the American Tobacco 
Co., refused to recognize any union and the 
factories are now all open shops. 

The Trades Assembly has decided to push the 
boycott against the New York Sun and will 
refuse to purchase anything advertised in its 
columns. We have also instituted a boycott 
against the Tampa and Mobile Steamship Com- 
pany, owner of the steamer Josephine, which 
locked out our Longhoremen. 





GEORGIA, 

Macon.--L. J. Kilburn : 

The condition of organized labor in this city 
is such at present as to make every member 
proud of the great good that has been accom- 
plished. In truth we have many things for 
which to be thankful. We have the most com- 
pact, harmonious Central Body in this section, 
and an excellent labor paper in which to pub- 
lish our news. One of oar local papers recently 
yaar a the speech of Mr. George R. French, 

eneral Organizer of the Cigarmakers’ Inter- 
national Union, in which he said that our 
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Central Labor body was absolutely united on all 
questions that benefit labor, and was setting an 
example which should be emulated by all 
trade unions. 

Savannah.—W. S. Harris : 

The most important thing to report from this 
district is a strike by the Printers and Press- 
men’s Union, which at this writing has been on 
for five weeks without a man weakening, or 
showing any desire to return to work until our 
demand is conceded for a 9-hour day and a 
strictly union office. I would like to call the 
attention of your readers to the fact that there 
is a certain class of men who come here and say 
that they know they have to be union men in 
the North, but that it does not make any differ- 
ence in the South, and that they can go back 
North and become members in good standing 
in their unions again. Now, I know that this 
is not the case, nor is it sanctioned by the offi- 
cers of national unions, if such practices are 
known, but statements of that sort discourage 
the union men here, and I thought by having it 
mentioned in the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, 
the various national officers might, when ad- 
visable, caution certain members that unionism 
applies to the whole country and not to any 
one section. 





ILLINOIS, 


Alton.—Joseph Giles : 

Since my last report I have organized a 
Tailors’ Union attached to its International and 
am glad to state that every tailor in Alton isa 
member. The union drafted a scale of prices, 
which was signed by every employer without 
protest. Brother 8S. D. Nedrey has been here 
and has done some very good work for us. 


Aurora.—George Battenschlag : 

Have organized a Carpenters’ Union, also one 
for the Barbers, the latter with 25 charter 
members. 

General conditions of labor have improved in 
the last few months and the work of organizing 
is somewhat easier than formerly. The wage- 
workers in this vicinity are taking a great inter- 
est in unionism and the general public has a 
better’ understanding of our objects than ever 
before. 


Bloomington.—F. ©. Leuttig : 

Bakers have —_ organized a good union. By 
pushing the label they got every baker in the 
city into the union, then made a demand for 10 
hours and secured it without any trouble. 

All unions are in good condition and as the 
cold weather approaches much active work will 
be done in every direction. 


Charleston.—Jackson Walker : 

Our unions are all getting along in very good 
shape and nearly all the union men have had 
steady employment except the Broommakers, 
who have been on a strike, but they have set- 
tled their differences and will go to work at 
once. 

While no new unions have been organized in 
the past month, we are increasing the member- 
ship in all the existing unions. have visited 


Greenup and Mattoon and secured good results 
from my efforts to organize those places. 


Elgin.—H. R. Bates: 

All our unions are growing in good shape 
and the general condition of organized labor jg 
good. I forward a sample card which the 
Metal Polishers’ Union is getting out for or. 
ganizers and officers with their label on the 
back. It seems to me it would be a good ideg 
to print cards for organizers something like 
this. Possibly other national unions would like 
to advertise their labels in the same way. 


Freeport.—W. W. Young: 

Boilermakers, Machinists, and a good Federal 
Labor Union have been organized here during 
the past month. Carpenters have formed a 
temporary organization and made application 
for a charter to their National. 

There are no strikes or lockouts and labor 
matters generally are in a satisfactory condi- 
tion. The Molders at the Woodmansee Manu- 
facturing Co. were granted a raise of 25 cents 
per day, without a strike. 


Galesburg.—H. W. Lohmer : 

Organized labor here is in normal condition, 
We have no strikes or lockouts to report. Em- 
ployment is fairly plentiful. All the unions 
are keeping up their membership in good 
shape, and we expect to do good work during 
the coming winter. 

Jacksonville.—H. Hering : 

Three unions have been organized since my 
last report—Carpenters and Joiners, Brick- 
makers’ Alliance and Poultry Dressers’ Union. 
The latter are very enthusiastic, and hope that 
the members of their trade all over the country 
will follow their example in becoming union 
men. They travel about the country consider- 
ably. It appears that some packing companies 
establish poultry houses in all cities where they 
have cold storage plants and are making great 
efforts to monopolize the business. The men 
who work at this business want to see this 
branch of labor thoroughly organized, and are 
corresponding with their members in other 
places. I would suggest that organizers 
throughout the country aid them wherever 
possible. 

A good, healthy agitation is going on for 
union label goods. The label article is de- 
manded and nothing purchased unless it bears 
a label; it becomes the case of a boycott on 
non-union goods. 

Jonesboro.—W. F. Smith: 

Labor movement is progressing nicely in this 
section. I have organized four locals since my 
last report: One at Brookport, IIl., which is 
doing very well for a small place. 

One at Morehouse, Mo., under strong op- 
position from employers, but with very good 
prospects, as there are about five hundred 
wage-workers eligible for membership at that 
point. 

Another at Dexter, Mo., starts off with a good 
membership, and I understand the union has 
secured an increase of wages since the men 
organized. 

One at Fredrickton, Mo., with a good pros- 
pect for further organization at this point, as 
there are large lead mines in the vicinity. I 
understand this is quite a paying business, and 
there is no reason why the men should not get 
good wages. 
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Have adjusted a number of controversies 
with good results in various places. I have 
some twenty towns in this section asking for 
organization, and will visit them as speedily as 

ssible. I desire to say that labor unions are 
coming to the front very rapidly here. 

Litchfield.—J. R. Sanderson : 

All our unions are in pretty good shape and 
holding their own, but we need good men who 
have the time to work among non-union men, 
and until we get some assistance of this sort, 
will not be able to report any great progress in 
the way of organization. Still, I believe the 
non-union men are in a good frame of mind 
and the work would not be difficult when an 
organizer had the time to look after them. 


Murphysboro.—P. H. Strawhan : 

Five new unions have been organized by me 
in this locality : 

Trades Council at Marion IIl., with 50 dele- 

ates. Trades Council at Willisville, with 21 
Silogates. Federal Labor 
Union at Swanwick, with 40 
members. Federal Labor 
Union at Elkville, with 75 
members. Tin Workers’ 
Union at Murphysboro. 

We have had no strikes or 
lockouts of any importance. 
Alllocalities where I have or- 
ganized have reduced the 
hours of labor to eight, and 
there are no cases where the 
wages have been reduced. In 
many places the wages re- 
ceived now are higher than 
were received for the 10-hour 
day. Agreements have been 
signed in nearly all the towns 
and cities in this locality, with 
the city council and village 
trustees for a period of time, 
agreeing to recognize our un- 
ions and to pay our wage-scale. 

Percy.—J. F. Larowe : 

Union matters coming along 
in good shape. The union of 
Flouring Mill Employes has 
persuaded the employers to use the union label 
on their products. A number of places in this 
vicinity are in good shape for organization, and 
if a general organizer could spend a little time 
with them I feel sure that the results would be 
good, especially in East St. Louis and Mt. 
Vernon. 

Springfield.—General Organizer R. E. Mce- 

an: 

Attended the Illinois State Federation of 
Labor Convention. It was the largest ever 
held. Considerable business of importance was 
transacted. The convention went on. record 
in favor of strict trade autonomy. 

Steps were taken looking to the abolition of 
convict labor as competing with free labor. 
Arrangements were made to maintain a legis- 
lative committee at Springfield next winter. 
The State Federation looks forward to doing 
some very active work in many directions dur- 
ing the coming year. The newly elected 
President, Adam Menche, a cigarmaker of 
Kewanee, is a man of ability and thoroughly 





Joun F. Diiton, Orcanizer,’ 
Green Bay, Wis. 


qualified to honor the office to which he has 
been elected. Many of the delegates spoke of 
Brother Nedrey’s good work here in the highest 
terms. 

Streator.—R. E. Mowbray : 

Glass Workers organized a union with a char- 
ter membership of 75, and hope soon to embrace 
all the workmen in the glass factory plants. 
General ee S. D. Nedrey and myself 
worked hard to get this union started and very 
good results are expected in the trade. 





INIMANA, 


Booneville.—John Dean : 

All trades here are unionized except the Re- 
tail Clerks and we will organize them next 
month. 

Skilled laborers, such as Carpenters, Painters, 
ete., have reduced their hours from ten to eight 
and gained substantial increases in wages. Un- 
skilled labor has also advanced from 50 cents to 
$1 above the former rate with- 
out any serious trouble. 

Good work is being done for 
the union labels and our mer- 
chants carry a good line of 
label goods. 

As matters are in a good 
condition at Booneville, I in- 
tend to visit Chandler next 
week to organize a Federal 
Union. Have been asked to 
visit Princeton and organize 
the Clerks. I expect to spend 
considerable time in theadjoin- 
ing places and hope to make a 
good report each month. 


Brazil.—Edward Cutty: 

Everything quiet in labor 
circles ; no strikes or lockouts 
to report. Day workmen in 
mines secured an increase of 
15 cents per day. We are 
pushing all American Fed- 
eration of Labor boycotts, es- 
pecially on shoes, cigars and 
clothing. State Federation 
met here recently with 110 
delegates from all parts of the state, and repre- 
senting many branches of labor. I had the 
honor of delivering the address of welcome to 
the delegates on behalf of Organized Labor. It 
was aharmoniousconvention. Its work speaks 
well for the whole state, and the holding of the 
convention here made a favorable impression 
upon the general public and helped the local 
cause of organized labor. 


Evansville.—P. D. Drain: 

Organized labor is in good shape here. All 
the unions are increasing their membership 
and much general work of an important char- 
acter is being accomplished. Persistent, tactful 
and cool-headed agitation is gradually but 
surely making a deep impression upon the 
wage-workers and the general public. I hope 
soon to have a local union of Coopers and 
Retail Clerks at Mt. Vernon, also a Federal 
Labor Union. Brother Hammer, President of 
the Coopers’ Union in Buffalo, was here for 
several days and did an immense amount of 
good, both for his own trade and organized 
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labor in general. He is active and energetic 
and very helpful to the local people. 

Kokomo.—Cly de Stewart : 

All our unions are in pretty good shape and 
we expect to do a great deal of work during 
the next few months. Recently a Farm Labor- 
ers’ Union here went on strike for an advance 
from $1 to $1.50 per day. The employer at first 
refused to grant the advance, and tried to hire 
men in the adjoining counties, offering them as 
high as $2 per day. He was unable to get any- 
body who would take the strikers’ places, and 
finally acceded to their terms. 


Logansport.—F. J. Berndt: 

Have organized the Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen, with 32 charter members. Every- 
thing is in a satisfactory condition from the 
labor standpoint. A number of new unions are 
under way and expect to report upon them 
definitely in a short time. There are no strikes 
or lockouts. We are pushing all American 
Federation of Labor boycotts, especially that of 
the American Tobacco Co. and Kingan & Co. 


Muncie and vicinity.—District Organizer G. P. 
Hayworth: 

Our central body is considering the advisa- 
bility of affiliating with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and I believe that it will do so. 
Will make a further report on this next month. 
Most of the delegates understand the benefits 
of affiliation. 

Organized a Snappers’ Union at Shirley re- 
cently with 24 charter members. The Snappers 
of the Gas Belt will hold a convention in about 
a week to consider the adoption of a uniform 
wage-scale and other matters of importance to 
the trade. 


Muncie.—Fred Fletcher : 

There are no strikes or lockouts to report. 
American Federation of Labor boycotts are re- 
ceiving attention, especially the Henry George 
and Tom Moore cigars. Prospects are good 
for organizing the Shirt, Waist and Laundry 
Workers. 


Petersburg.—James H. Stewart: 

The most important thing to report in this 
vicinity is a successful strike of the Baltimore 
& Ohto Southwestern Railway employes at the 
Washington, Ind., shops, who secured recogni- 
tion of the union and increase of wages after a 
10-day strike. Matters have been rather quiet 
during the summer months, but we hope to see 
renewed interest and activity among the unions 
during the winter. A Federal Labor Union was 
recently organized at Mt. Carmel. 





IOWA. 

Burlington.—Guy Harlbraugh : 

Have organized the Sheet Metal Workers with 
20 charter members, and the Retail Clerks with 
32 members. Both unions start in with favor- 
able prospects and are likely to have a large 
increase of membership during the next six 
months. There are no strikes or lockouts to 
report. Organized labor generally is in fair 
condition. We make aspecial point of pushing 


all American Federation of Labor boycotts and 
promoting the demand for union la’ 


1 goods. 


Clinton.—District Organizer G. C. Campbell: 

Our various unions are gaining in strength 
every day and we have a number of new unions 
to report. A Building Trades Section of our 
Central body is to be organized. It is the in. 
tention of all the Building Trades to enforce 
the 9-hour day in the future and I think it cap 
be gained without any difficulty. 

The Women’s Union Label League already 
has a large membership and its work will be a 
great help to all branches of organized labor in 
this and neighboring cities. An organization 
of wage-workers has been approved at Lyons 
with a good membsrship. 

Committees are being appointed by the 
various unions to look after labor legislation at 
the coming session of the legislature, and | 
believe pressure enough will be brought to 
bear so that the laws we demand will be 
passed. 

Demand for union made goods is increasing 
daily, and our merchants find that if they want 
the trade of union men and women they have 
to keep union made goods. The American 
Federation of Laber boycotts are rigidly en- 
forced. 

Council Bluffs.—H. G. Davis: 

City council recently passed a resolution pro- 
viding for the 8 hour day on all city work ; also 
one requiring the union label on all city print- 


ing. 

on have secured a shorter workday 
without serious difficulty. They now have the 
shops closed at eight in the evening, except 
Saturday, and work half of Sunday. The 
hours were formerly very much longer. 





KANSAS. 

Atchison.—F. J. Roth: : 

We have been busy fitting up a very handsome 
hall for our General Trades Council. It is one 
of the finest I have ever seen and the unions 
will take a great interest in keeping it up. 

Merchants of this city are ordering large 
quantities of union made goods, as we impose a 
fine of two dollars on any man who buys non- 
union goods. 

Organized the Barbers recently witha charter 
membership of 16. Have under way the Tin, 
a Iron and Cornice Workers, and the Retail 

erks. 


Kansas City.—E. O. Sherwood: 

_Everything is moving along quietly in union 
circles. The spirit of unionism prevails. All 
who want work are busy, and the prospects are 
good for plenty of employment for some months 
to come. Organized aunion of Steam, Gasfit- 
ters and Plumbers, also have the Brickmakers 
nearly ready to organize, and a number of 
other trades under way. 


Pittsburg.—H. A. Smith: 

This town is already pretty well organized and 
we have arrangements under way for a number 
of new unions. The existing unions are all in 
good condition; many of them have secured 
shorter hours and better pay within the last 
few months. The prospects are that in the 
near future the Building Trades will ask for 
shorter hours and get them without difficulty, 
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as the bosses are talking eight hours them- 
selves. I organized a Team Drivers’ Union 
recently with 20 charter members and good 

rospects of larger membership in the future. 

The Retail Clerks had some trouble with 
hardware merchants, who broke an agreement 
to close at 6.30. The trouble started on October 
4,and on October 11 the merchants concluded 
to keep the agreement. It had been proved to 
their satisfaction that it was more profitable to 
close early than to break the agreement for the 
sake of a few people who would not take the 
trouble to do their shopping early. 





KENTUCKY. 
Louisville —James McGill and L. J. Kieffer : 
Have organized colored Waiters with 50 char- 


ter members. There are about 250 eligible and, 


it is expected that they will become members of 
the union in the near future. 

Linemen struck for a 9-hour day and secured 
itafter being out only one day. 

Printing Pressmen are de- 
manding the 9-hour day and 
an effort is being made to set- 
tle the matter by arbitration. 

Kentucky State Federation 
of Labor will meet in Lexing- 
ton November 12, and the in- 
dications are that it will be 
the largest in the point of at- 
tendance ever held. Mayor 
W. ©. P. Breckinridge will de- 
liver the address of welcome. 

Miners of Hopkins county 
are making a determined ef- 
fort to unionize the non-union 
miners. The whole county is 
in a state of excitement; 
militia has been doing duty 
for several weeks and there 
is some anxiety as to the out- 
come. 

Lexington.—M. 8S. Belk : WS 

Last month I addressed 
every union in Newport News 
on the union label and secured 
good results. The police com- 
missioners made a rule that all police officers 
must wear strictly union made uniforms. I 
placed union tobacco in nearly every store in 
the city ; reorganized the Bartenders and had 
contracts signed by several merchants to sell 
only union made cigars and employ only mem- 
bers of the Bartenders’ league. 

Addressed a large meeting at Huntington, 
West Virginia, and persuaded the Trades Coun- 
cil to affiliate with the American Federation of 
Labor ; organized Street Car Employes’ Union 
and distributed a large amount of union label 
literature. 

In Lexington, Organizer Egbert and Brother 
Leaming, one of the vice-presidents of the 
State Federation, have addressed a number of 
meetings with me. I think the union feeling 
is much stronger here than for some time past, 
and a number of unions can be organized if 
five or six weeks are given to the place. 

Uniontown.—H. T. Utley : 

Everything is ranning along smoothly with us. 
Ihave tried to do my duty as an organizer by 
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holding open meetings and discussing unionism 
with people who should be interested. The 
work is rather slow, but I have plenty of pa- 
tience, because I understand how difficult it is 
for men to display enthusiasm for union princi- 
ples when it is apt to result in their being 
thrown out of employment. Still the whole 
prospect is rather favorable, and I believe we 
shall soon have some good unions to report. 





LOUISIANA. 

New Orleans.—J. E. Porter : 

Am pleased to report that the Longshoremen 
of this city have won their strike and I am sure 
it will have a good effect on the whole labor 
situation. Our people are now beginning to 
realize the benefit to be derived from joining 
labor unions and I hope to be able to report a 
marked increase in membership during the 
next few months. Marine Cooks and Bakers 
have organized and sent for a charter ; also the 
Bartenders. Have held sev- 
eral meetings with the Coal 
Wheelers and induced a large 
number of them to join their 
union. 

The victory of the Long- 
shoremen has strengthened 
the interest of organized 
labor and restored a friendly 
feeling between the white 
and colored members in this 
city. They have gone into 
local combinations and are di- 
viding work equally. I have 
assisted the Carpenters ; also 
the Lathers and Slaters in or- 
ganizing, and I can safely say 
that our prospects are very 
good. 





MAINE, 


Bangor.—A. P. Richardson : 

Have succeeded in organiz- 
ing the Barbers and sent for 
their charter. There have 
been no strikes or lockouts 
recently and ovr unions are 
in good condition. Iron Molders secured an 
advance of 5 per cent in wages on September 1. 
Am getting ready to organize both the Shoe- 
makers and the Longshoremen, and will do my 
best to interest them in this work. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 

Milford.—Charles Withington : 

Organized the Journeymen Bakers of Milford 
and vicinity with a good charter membership. 
Have the Shirt, Waist and Laundry Workers 
started with a good prospect of organizing a 
good union. The Teamsters, who organized 
last August, are doing nicely ; they have se- 
cured about 25 new members. Al! our unions 
are doing well and increase their membership 
at each meeting. 

Springfield.—J. F. Mahoney : 

Since last report two unions have been organ- 
ized; the Brass Workers and Gun Stockers. 
The last named were organized as Wood Work- 
ers and made application for a charter to the 
National of that trade. Capmakers are having 
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a little trouble, but expect a speedy and satis- 
factory settlement. Printers are meeting with 
success in their attempt to secure an increased 
scale in the book and job work. Wire Workers 
have secured an increase in wages all around, 
which fulfills the promises made by the manager 
of the company last summer. 

Westfield.—L. A. Bolio: 

Have organized Whipmakers’ Union and they 
start off with a prospect of a big union. The 
Horseshoers, although few in number, have 
organized and obtained a charter from their 
International Union. Nearly all the unions are 
gaining instrength and in many instances have 
succeeded in bettering their condition. 





MICHIGAN. 

Ionia.—A. L. Cheney : 

Recently visited St. John’s and think I will 
have a Federal Union there soon. Attended 
the state meeting of the Michigan Federation 
at Flint, which lasted fourdays. We hada very 
good meeting and resolutions were passed ap- 
pointing an organizer to visit the State Grange 
and try to get the farmers into line with the 
wage-workers. While at Flint helped to organ- 
ize the Printers’ Union and a Woman’s Label 
League. A Trades and Labor Council has been 
started here, with all the unions in the city rep- 
resented, and the Retail Clerks recently organ- 
ized a good union. I intend to push the work 
of organization during the coming winter and 
feel sure that I will have good results to report. 


Kalamazoo.—D. W. Baxter: 

During the month succeeded in organizing a 
local of Wood Workers. Have held a meeting 
with the Stationary Firemen, and think I will 
succeed in organizing them. Am working for 
an organization of Springmakers and Carpen- 
ters in a neighboring city. 

Tailors’ Union, which was organized here last 
July, succeeded in getting all the bosses but 
two to sign a wage scale without a strike. The 
men quit work in those two shops, and secured 
the signing of an agreement after they were 
out only five days. All unions report prosper- 
ous conditions. 

Port Huron.—John A. Barron : 

Organized a local of Painters and Decorators 
at Sarnia, Ontario. Have had a preliminary 
meeting of the Carpenters and Joiners in the 
same town. Freight Handlers of Port Huron 
have applied to the Longshoremen fora charter. 
Masons, Bricklayers and Plasterers’ Unions suc- 
cessfully inaugurated their new wage scale on 
October 1, calling for $3.50 for nine hours. 





MINNESOTA. 

Minneapolis.—J. H. Carver: 

All our organizations are in good shape, ex- 
cept the Laundry Workers and we are doing all 
we can to build up their union. 

Servant Girls have a union and are holding 
regular meetings. The outlook is good fora 
py bn age 

achine Coopers got their scale of wages 
signed for one year without trouble. Garment 
Workers are making a hot campaign to 
strengthen and increase the use of their label. 
Jewelry Workers are doing very well for a new 


local, and the other unions are giving them al] 
possible assistance. 

The sentiment in favor of an 8-hour day 
grows steadily and we are holding open meet. 
ings in order to build up public opinion on the 
subject. 





MISSOURL. 

Higginsville.—George Andres : 

No new unions have been formed in the last 
month, but those in existence are keeping up 
their membership in good shape. The Mine 
Workers recently went on strike for two weeks 
and succeeded in settling the trouble to their 
satisfaction. There are no other strikes or 
lockouts to report. 

The boycott on the New York Sun is being 
pushed with great vigor. 

Kansas City.—M. F. Bradley : 

Organized Bakery Drivers with 12 charter 
members; also formed a Carriage and Wagon 
Makers’ Union with 40 charter members. There 
are no strikes or lockouts of any importance to 
report. The unions are all in good shape and 
steadily increasing their membership. 

Springfield.—H. A. W. Juneman: 

Strike of Harness Makers, reported last month, 
has been settled in favor of the union. Cigar 
Makers also won their strike. Union labels are 
finding great favor among our organizations 
and we are trying to extend their patronage 
with the general public. 


St. Joseph.—B. E. Burnham : 

Condition of labor unions steadily improving 
here. Among the new unions here are the Meat 
Cutters, Boot and Shoe Workers, Quarrymen, 
Butchers, and a number of others in process of 
organization; including the Stone Cutters, Re- 
tail Clerks, Hatters, Packing House Employes 
and Stationary Firemen. We are attempting 
to build a labor temple, and good progress has 
been made. We feel that it would be a very 
good thing if we had such a central meeting 
place for all our unions. 

Annual convention of the Missouri State Fed- 
eration of Labor will be held in this city next 
January, and committees are now at work pre- 
paring for it. 

State law commonly known as the “ Barbers’ 
law”? has been of great benefit to the local 
union of that craft in this city ; practically every 
member now belongs to the union. 

St. Louis.—Chas. Kassel : 

Have organized the Machine Coopers, with 
119 members, and affiliated them with their 
International Union. 

Since receiving their charter the union hag 
grown to 150 members. It sends delegates to 
the Central Trade and Labor Council. 

The unions are all in pretty good shape, but 
there are a great many tradesmen coming to 
this city on account of the World’s Fair, al- 
though there is not any work of that kind yet, 
and will not be anything to speak of until next 
year. 





MONTANA. 
Butte.—Fred C. Kuhn: 
Everything is moving along smoothly here 
at the present, but organization is difficult on 
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account of the attitude of the Western Labor 
Union, which is very bitter against the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor. 





NEW JERSEY. 

Elizabeth.—C. D. Gibson: 

Painters and Decorators received an increase 
of 25 cents per day after a short strike. Other- 
wise there is not much new to report in labor 
circles. There are nostrikes or lockouts of any 
importance. A local boycott on the Lyceum 
theatre was recently closed satisfactorily to 
the union men. 

Orange.—John A. Werner: 

Have organized the Team Drivers in this 
vicinity. They are doing very well; started 
with 26 charter members and now have 38. The 
Tinners have organized a good union and ex- 
pect to have all the shops with them. 

Carpenters are thoroughly organized ; Paint- 
ers only have one small non-union shop out, 
which they expect to bring 
into line in a couple of weeks. 
Masons have their trade well 
in hand. 

We have started an active 
campaign for union labels 
and with very good results. 
As soon as I get the Team 
Drivers well settled I will 
start on the Bartenders and 
the Clerks. The Horseshoers 
are also ready to organize. 
The Cigarmakers are in good 
shape and doing excellent 
work, both for their trade and 
for the general movement. 





NEW YORK. 
Amsterdam.—J. W. Criddle : 
Everything is peaceful in 

union circles. After two years 
of hard work have succeeded 
in organizing the Bartenders. 
Their union starts out with 
excellent prospects for the 
future. We are pushing all 
American Federation of La- 
bor boycotts and endeavoring to increase the 
patronage of union Jabel goods. 


Buffalo.—Joseph B. Hammer, General Organ- 
izer for the Coopers: 

Have just returned from a trip through the 
South, which was quite successful. Organized 
a local of colored Coopers at Louisville, 500 
strong; also unionized the Coopers working for 
the Kentucky Refining Co., and have a good 
prospect of forming a local of Machine Coop- 
ers. Settled strike of Coopers at Peoria, IIl., 
and secured an increase ranging from 10 to 75 
cents per day in wages. In New Orleans we are 
struggling desperately for an increase of 20 per 
cent in wages and the 9-hour day, with a very 
good prospect of securing what we want. In 
that city we recently had a gain in membership 
of 300, mostly Machine Coopers, both colored 
and white. 


Dunkirk.—F, E. Gunther : 
Since my last report organized a union of Re- 
tail Clerks at Silver Creek. As soon as possible 
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the union will begin an agitation for early clos- 
ing. Everything in union lines is running 
smoothly. There is scarcely anything left to 
organize except a Printers’ Union, which we 
will have in shape within a month, and per- 
haps a Federal Union. 

Lockport.—William Irons: 

Everything is quiet in labor circles. There 
are no strikes or lockouts to report. Recently 
the Molders threatened to strike, but the em- 
ployers granted the increase of 25 cents per 
day for which the men asked. No new unions 
have been organized, but we expect to do some 
work in this direction during the winter. All 
American Federation of Labor boycotts are 
being pushed. 

Niagara Falls.—James Mahoney : 

Since my last report have organized a union 
of Teamsters. About fifteen members of our 
Federal Labor Union are on strike for increase 
of wages. Think it will be settled satisfactorily 
in a few Gays. All our mem- 
bers are pushing the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor 
boycotts, especially that on 
tobacco companies. 





NORTH CAROLINA, 


Charlotte.—A. G. Shaw: 

Existing unions all increas- 
ing their membership and get- 
ting ready for active work of 
organizing during the coming 
month. There are no strikes 
or lockouts to report. Wages 
have slightly improved in 
several trades. 


Charlotte.—W. Maurice Tye: 
Retail Clerks have organ- 
ized. Shirt, Waist and Laun- 
dry Workers’ Union are about 
ready to send for a charter; 
also Blacksmiths and Station- 
ary Engineers. When these 
four charters are obtained, it 
will make a total of 23 locals 
here, so we consider that our 
Charlotte unions are in pretty good shape. 

Gastonia.—Henry Michals: 

Have organized two Textile Unions this 
month, one at Stanley Creek and the other at 
Dallas. We have no strikes or lockouts to re- 
port. Wages are about at a standstill; there 
has been neither improvement nor decrease in 
the last month. Our workers are very restless, 
as there seems to be some movement among the 
mill owners, the object of which is not known, 
and the operatives fear that itis not favorable 
to their interests. However, I hope to report 
semething further on this next month. 





OHIO. 

Cleveland.—Harry D. Thomas: 

Capmakers have organized and established a 
minimum wage scale which some employers 
have already signed and have made eggllentien ’ 
to the American Federation of Labor for the 
use of the label. 

A movement is on foot to bring the five bene- 
ficviary associations of Engineers in this city 
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into the International Union of Steam Engi- 
neers ; application has been made for a charter, 
and meetings are being held to give all an 
opportunity to come in as charter members. 

An effort is being made to organize the Candy 
Makers, which we believe will be successfal in 
the near future. 

Photo-engravers have made demands for in- 
crease in wages. One firm has granted de- 
mands, the other firms have locked the men out. 

Building crafts were never so busy as they 
have been this season. The demand for help has 
exceeded the supply at all times, and the major- 
ity of the unions have increased their member- 
ship from 25 to 50 per cent. 

Custom tailors have been successful in secur- 
ing an increase of 10 per cent in their bill of 
prices. 

A start has been made in the distribution of 
free school books, by supplying geographies 
and spellers. An effort was made to secure an 
injunction to prevent same but failed. 

he Central Labor Union has decided to hold 
a series of open meetings during the winter in 
various parts of the — for the purpose of try- 
ing to educate the workers on the necessity of a 
closer affiliation, boom labels and build up the 
unions. 

Cleveland.—Michael Goldsmith : 

Associated Engineers have organized under 
the American Federation of Labor. They are 
the men I mentioned several weeks ago. They 
sent delegates to the Ohio Federation of Labor 
convention, and there was some question about 
seating their delegates. I explained the efforts 
I had made to get them to affiliate with the 
American Federation of Labor, and they 
pledged themselves to organize a local union 
on their return. This was done, we have a big 
charter list, and I feel that it is the start of a 
great organization. I had the honor to be 
elected state secretary of the Ohio Federation 
of Labor, and as such have notified all locals 
in the state of Ohio and all organizers to do 
their best to make a big campaign for unionism 
during the coming winter. Our organizers in 
this city have done very good work in the past 
few months and we expect to do still more in 
the future. 

Chillicothe.—D. C. Hogan : 

At the recent state convention in Youngs- 
town, I organized the organizers of the state of 
Ohio. They will meet in Columbus in January 
when the legislature is in session and co operate 
with each other for the passage of labor meas- 
ures which we desire. I have just sent in an 
application for a charter for Car Repairers, and 
have good prospects of organizing Bartenders. 
All organizations are running smoothly and 
have no trouble. Barbers have succeeded in 
Sunday closing since they organized, and their 
local is in a flourishing condition. 

Findlay.—Frank M. Treese and J. E. Michne- 
witsch : 

Laborers in one of our mills are organized 
with 66 charter members. There is plenty of 
employment in all branches of business, and 
among the Oil Workers wages range from $3 to 
$3.50 a day; Tool Dressers and Drillers from $4 
to $4.50a day. All our unions are in good work- 
ing order. Clerks are successfully pushing 


the early closing movement. Our Labor Day 
celebration had a very good effect upon the 
public and the unions are rapidly increasing 
their membership. 

Electrical Workers had quite an exciting 
strike against a cut of wages. President 
Wheeler of the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers was here, and with a com- 
mittee from the Trade and Labor Assembly 
succeeded in adjusting the matter so that the 
claim of the employes was conceded and the 
company agreed to employ none but union 
men. 

Newcomerstown.—E. E. Heskett : 

Retail Clerks are all interested in organiza- 
tion and I believe they will soon form a strong 
union. Have made some effort to organize the 
Laborers, but they do not understand it and 
are afraid they will lose their jobs if they join a 
union, although their wages are very low and 
organization would certainly helpthem. There 
is a new sheet metal factory being built here 
which is independent of the trust and we hope 
that it will be union. 

Steubenville.—A. E. Sharp: 

Have organized a Federal Labor Union for 
Jefferson County; also have applied for a 
charter for the Painters and Decorators. Just 
received charter for Milk Drivers, and will 
complete their organization in the coming 
week. The spirit of organization is growing 
stronger and we feel that unionism is daily 
gaining ground in this place. 

Youngstown.—George L. Bert: 

The meeting of the Ohio State Federation of 
Labor here was the most important thing for 
the month. It was in session four days and 
transacted considerable business of importance. 
Vice-president Max Morris, of the American 
Federation of Labor, was here and he seemed 
to be well pleased with the convention. It was 
entirely peaceful; there was no repetition of 
the scenes in the Newark convention. 





OREGON. 

Portland.—Horace A. Duke: 

Have organized eight unions since receiving 
my commission. I make it a rule to attend the 
meetings from four to six times after the char- 
ter is received, in order to get them in good 
working order. Brother J. D. Pierce has been 
with us and accomplished some very good work. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 

Allegheny.—Fred L. Schwartz: 

Have organized a union of Ornamental Glass 
Workers, with 75 members, affiliated with their 
International. The secretary and a member of 
this local have been discharged for being union 
men, and I have notified their general secre 
tary, William Figolah, as the laws of this state 
prohibit any firm or corporation from discharg- 
ing anyone for being a member of a labor 
organization. 

Also organized a union of Teamsters, which 
has received its charter. It already has 50 mem- 
bers. Bolt and Nut Workers organized, with 4 
charter membership of 50, and has good pros 
pects. 

I think our new central body will be a success. 
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I am visiting various organizations, and have 
already secured the election of 18 delegates to 
the new body. I will also bring in delegates 
from the organization recently formed by me. 
The former opposition to the new central body 
has about died out, and most of those eligible 
to representation are coming in. 


Bradford.—M. C. Howe: 

Organizer Ross and myself are working with 
a number of trades and expect soon to have 
them organized. Among them are the Boot 
and Shoe Workers, Sheet Metal Workers, Black- 
smiths and Car Workers. Barbers have suc- 
ceeded in getting a reduction of six hours a 
week and their shops closed all holidays, with- 
out reduction of wages. It has been a busy 
season for the Building Trades and the pros- 
pects are good for the coming season. 


Charleroi.—Louis Goaziou : 

Am trying to organize a Central Labor Union ; 
have visited some of the locals, 
received invitations to visit 
others and speak on the bene- 
fits of a Central Union. Re- 
tail Clerks have established a 
shorter workday in nearly all 
the stores and will be glad to 
join a Central Labor Union if 
it is formed. All organized 
trades are working smoothly. 
There are no strikes or lock- 
outs to report. 

Hazleton.—Victor Dough- 
erty : 

During the month organ- 
ized a branch of the Brother- 
hood of Carpenters at Free- 
land with a membership of 35. 
Since that time the organiza- 
tion has enrolled several new 
members. 

A strike occurred among 
the members of the Hodcar- 
riersand Mortarmen’s Union, 
occasioned by the employ- 
ment of a non-union man 
who refused to connect 
himself with the Hodcarriers. The contrac- 
tor stated he would not re-employ the men, 
but he has since rescinded his action and those 
who were idle were re employed. 

Journeymen Tailors’ Union has enforced a 
new scale of wages with a substantial increase 
of wages. In some shops, however, all the de- 
mands were not granted and the decision is 
being held in‘abeyance. It is expected that a 
conciliatory agreement will be reached within 
a week, 

The boycott is being rigidly enforced on all 
non-union tobaccos, and during the past month 
the sale of the union product has increased 
wonderfully. 


Kittanning.—P. J. McLaughlin : 

Organized a Central Trades Council and we 
have just held our first regular meeting with 
six trades represented—the Potters, Printers, 
Clerks, Brewery Workers, Brickmakers and 
Amalgamated Association. I think we will stir 
things up and get a number of new unions in 
line, as many of our delegates are quite enthu- 
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siastic. We will also do good work for union 
labels. 

Lancaster.—E. E. Greenawalt : 

Tonnage men in the Pennsylvania Lron Works 
secured an increase of 25 cents per day after a 
short strike; and about 3,500 Iron Workers in 
Easton, Pa., have also been given a similar in- 
crease. Have formed a temporary organization 
of Plasterers and expect shortly to make an ap- 
plication for their charter. 

Mt. Carmel.—J. H. Bummersbach : 

The most important thing I have to report is 
that the Retail Clerks are on a strike. Fifty- 
seven merchants had signed an agreement to 
close at six o’clock, but some of them broke the 
agreement, hence the strike of the Clerks. It 
has naturally attracted great attention and I 
think it will be settled in a few days and that 
early closing will then become a settled custom. 

Pittsburg.—John G. Powell: 

Everything is running very satisfactorily here. 
The existing unions are in- 
creasing their membership. 
Good work is being done for 
the patronage of union labels. 
I am trying to form a local of 
Leather Workers, and I think 
I shall be successful. 
Reynoldsville.—John Freil: 

Since my last report we 
have organized a Trades 
Council, in which ten local 
unions are represented. Tail- 
ors have organized a good 
union. Olerks are getting 
along very well; they have 
had four places on the un- 
fair list, but two signed the 
agreement and the other two 
will probably settle soon. 

Carpenters, Painters, Stone 
Masons and Bricklayers have 
secured the 9-hour day with- 
out reduction of pay, and pay 
and a-half for overtime. 
Wilkes-Barre.—Chas.J. Thain: 

Lace Finishers recently 
went on strike and secured 
the increase of wages demanded. There are a 
number of other strikes pending, but with fair 
prospects of settlement. Will report more 
fully on them later. Most of the organizations 
are doing well. American Federation of Labor 
boycotts are being pushed by the Central Labor 
Union, at local meetings and advertised in our 
papers. 


York.—G. W. Test: 

Chain Workers gained their strike in two 
plants here. Molders have five foundries still 
tied up, but it looks as though we would soon 
get asettlement. After the Molders’ trouble is 
settled, I believe every trade in this vicinity 
can be thoroughly organized. 





TENNESSEE. 

Nashville.—Mose Simon : 

Assisted in organizing and installing a local 
of Street Railway Employes. The union had 
hardly got started when the managers of the 
road locked the men out. At this writing the 
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strike is still on, but the union is determined to 
win. 

This city presents a good field for organiza- 
tion. There are a number of crafts that can be 
brought into line. Mr. Noonan and myself in- 
tend to work hard for the advancement of the 
American Federation of Labor. At present 
the Pencillers, Boxmakers, and Teamsters are 
holding preliminary meetings and we hope soon 
to send for their charters. 


Tracy City.—Jack Thompson : 

Am pleased to report that we have organized a 
Miners’ Union at Claus Hill, about five miles 
from this city. We have been trying to organ- 
ize them for about a year and already they have 
bettered their condition. Will be able to write 
about this more fully in my next report. 





TEXAS, 

Cleburne.—N. A. Adams: 

Received charter. for Boilermakers’ Helpers, 
installed their officers and got the union work 
well under way. Allunionsin this city are pro- 
gressing nicely and with increasing member- 
ship. There is no trouble of any sort at present 
and no prospect of any that I can learn. 


Fort Worth.—A. J. Furnace : 

Our card system will be in fall operation this 
month. All our unions are gaining rapidly in 
strength. The various union scales are being 
paid. Every union man is hopeful of better 
times next season. Our arbitration board was 
declared unconstitutional, but we believe that 
this matter can be adjusted in the future. 

Laborers’ Protective Union gained an increase 
in wages by a decision of aboard of arbitration. 
Carpenters have affiliated with the Building 
Trades Council and will help to push the card 
system. 





UTAH. 

Bingham Canyon.—Robert Askew : 

During the past month I visited Salt Lake 
City and found that six local unions had re- 
cently been formed: Bakers, Leather Workers, 
Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, Horse- 
shoers; Hotel and Restaurant Employes, 
Brotherhood of Railway Employes. The latter 
organization seems to be along the same lines 
as the old American Railway Union, and is 
said to be gaining some strength in the Western 
states. A Teamsters’ and a Bartenders’ Union 
are under way and a Miners’ organization has 
been formed. Taking everything into consid- 
eration, the outlook for unionism is particu- 
larly bright. 





VIRGINIA. 

Danville.—W. H. Clay : 

Stationary Firemen have organized with 12 
members. Bricklayers secured an increase of 
one dollar wad day and decrease of one hour. 
Carpenters have secured the 9-hour day and 50 
cents advance in wages. MHodcarriers have 
secured an advance in wages and the 9-hour 
day. The Riverside Cotton Mills have begun 
to work on the 10 hourday. TheCentral Labor 
Union recently held a public mass meeting 


with good results. A special effort is bein 
made to push union labels on clothing, shoes, 
hats, cigars and tobacco. 

Unionism is looking up in Danville and a 
man hardly thinks of applying for work with- 
out having his union card to show. 





WEST VIRGINIA. 

Huntington.—A. W. Jones: 

Trades Council of this city is contemplating 
affiliating with the American Federation of 
Labor, as many of the delegates think it would 
enable it to do better work. Barbers have 
gained some concessions in regard to hours of 
labor, and the Retail Clerks are pushing the 
early closing movement with good results, 
All American Federation of Labor boycotts are 
being observed. Miners’ unions of Virginia 
and West Virginia meet here on October 31 to 
devise some plan by which the Miners of the 
two states may be brought into closer relation 
with each other, and secure higher wages and 
better conditions of labor. 





WISCONSIN. 

Janesville.—Lewis Hanson : 

Since receiving a commission as general or- 
ganizer I have made no report of my work, 
although I have been busy most of the time. I 
am on the road regularly for the Wood Work- 
ers, but always try to get the other crafts 
together in localities where there is no organi- 
zation. My list of unions since September 24 
is as follows: 

Minnesota—Mankato, Stationary Engineers, 
on Cigarmakers, Tailors, and a Central 

ody. 

Iowa—Clinton, strong Wood Workers’ Union. 

Illinois—Rockford, Wood Workers’ Union. 

Wisconsin—Beloit, Wood Workers’ Union. 

At the latter place I shall also endeavor to 
organize the Carpenters and the Retail Clerks. 
The spirit of unionism is certainly growing, as 
I have not made a failure in any craft that I 
have attempted to organize. I also have under 
way a Wood Workers’ Union at Janesville. 


Madison.—George J. Gigler: 

Have organized a local of Musicians, and 
have under way one of Electrical Workers. 
The Plasterers have organized, and there is 
every indication that we will have a number of 
new unions this winter. 


West Superior.—A. J. O’Brien: 

My first month as organizer has been spent 
in visiting the various unions and trying to 
strengthen their membership. There was some 
encouragement, as I found the unions in better 
condition on my second visit. Our Trade and 
Labor Assembly is arranging for a big open 
meeting, with a musical programme and 
speeches on union labels and other poe 
matters. Have arrangements nearly comple 
for a Federal Labor Union, and hope soon to 
send fora charter. Laundry Workers will or- 
ganize this month. There is plenty of work to 
be done here, and in a few months I think there 
will be very good results to report. 
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DISTRICT AND GENERAL 
ORGANIZERS. 
DISTRICT NO. I.—EASTERN. 


Comprising the States of Maine, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut and the 
Province of New Brunswick, Canada, 

Organizer, John A. Flett. 

DISTRICT NO. II.—MIDDLE. 

Comprising the States of New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, the District of Columbia 
and the Province of Quebec, Canada. 

Organizers, Cal. Wyatt, Herman Robinson, F.C. Rob- 
erts, Thos. Flynn, T. F. Tracy, Fred. Schwartz, Hugh 
L, Frayne. 


DISTRICT NO. IIl.—SOUTHERN. 
Comprising the States of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Organizers, W. H. Clay, J. Noonan, W. Maurice Tye, 
DISTRICT NO. IV.—CENTRAL. 
Comprising the States of West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin. 
Organizers, R. E. McLean, W. F. Smith. J. J. Magrane, 
H. W. Smith, Will F. Miller. 
DISTRICT NO. V.—_NORTHWESTERN. 
Comprising the States of Minnesota, Iowa, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Nebraska and Manitoba, 
Organizer, Will Johnson, 


DISTRICT NO. VI.—SOUTHWESTERN. 


Comprising the States of Missouri, Kansas, Texas, 
Indian Territory, Oklahoma, Arkansas. 


DISTRICT NO. VII.—INTER-MOUNTAIN. 


Comprising the States of Montana, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Idaho. 

Organizers, Henry M. Walker, J. D. Pierce, Sam, D. 
Nedrey. 


DISTRICT NO. VIII.—PACIFIC COAST. 


Comprising the States of Nevada, Alaska, Washington, 
Oregon,California and the Province of British Columbia. 
Organizers, Gwin W. Armstrong, H. D. Merrett. 


PORTO RICO.—Santiago Iglesias. 


Illinois State Federation Convention. 
By 8S. D. NEDREY. 

The nineteenth annual convention of the II- 
linois State Federation of Labor was called to 
order by the president, T. J. O’Brien, in the 
beautiful city of Joliet, [ll., on the Sth day of 
October. One hundred and twenty-six dele- 
gates responded to roll-call. After the opening 
ceremonies, such as addresses of welcome by 
the mayor aud committee of arrangements, and 
responses by visitors, President O’Brien read 
his annual report. He paid an eloquent 
tribute to the life and character of the late 
President McKinley, and dealt with the work 
of the executive officers of the the State Fed- 
eration for the year past, pointing out as the 
most important the securing of the repeal of a 
most iniquitous garnishment law. 

The most important work mapped out by 
President O’Brien for the present year is the 
correction of the present system of employ- 
ment of inmates of the penal institutions of 
the state of Illinois. Through the reeommend- 
ation of President O’Brien and Secretary Boyer, 
both of whom had made the question a study, 
& resolution dealing with this matter was 
adopted by the convention, calling upon Gov- 
ernor Yates to prevent further violation of the 
state law by abrogating existing contracts now 


in competition with the free labor of the state 
and also calling for the removal of the labor 
saving machinery with which these institutions 
are equipped. Theindustries most affected are 
shoemaking, broommaking and the manufac- 
ture of furniture. 

That the action of the State Federation has 
had its effect is evidenced by the fact that the 
governor has already called a conference of the 
representative members of the convention for 
the purpose of planning the best mode of secur- 
ing the result desired by organized labor. The 
warden of the Joliet institution is also on record 
as favoring the stand taken by the convention. 

Resolutions were passed calling upon the citi- 
zens of the state, and particularly members of 
Congress, to do all in their power to secure the 
re enactment of the Chinese Exclusion Act, and 
the resolutions were made to cover all Oriental 
labor. The matter of union labels was taken up 
and encouragement offered to all to be guided 
in purchases by the label upon the goods. 
The convention also declared for strict trade 
autonomy. 

Delegate Menche, of Kewanee, introduced 
a resolution creating Memorial Day, setting 
May 30 of each year asthe date. The resolution 
was adopted, and hereafter upon the day when 
the old soldiers of great Illinois shall decorate 
the graves of departed comrades, so also shall 
organized labor make fragrant the graves of its 
soldiers who have gone to their long rest after 
a life of earnest endeavor to make the world 
better for having lived in it. 

Resolutions indorsing municipal ownership of 
electric lighting and street railways and free 
school books were adopted, as were also reso- 
lutions denouncing the Illinois Glass Company 
for discharging men for forming a union; the 
Illinois Iron & Bolt Company and the unfair 
book publishers of Chicago. he firm of Con- 
key & Company was particularly and severely 
denounced for its unfriendly attitude, because 
of its action in prosecuting union men for the 
purpose of securing their imprisonment, and 
which, by the way, Conkey & Company have 
succeeded in doing. 

The convention closed its labors by electing 
Adam Menche, of Kewanee, Cigarmaker, pres- 
ident; Sheldon Harris, Dwight Federal Labor 
Union, vice-president ; Brother Morris, United 
Mine Workers, Springfield, secretary; and 
Brother Hogan, of the Cigarmakers, Joliet, del- 
egate to the American Federation of Labor. 

Take the convention allin all, it wasan im- 
portant session, and the men at the head of it 
will have good news to report at its twentieth 
session. Others outside of [llinois could profit- 
ably follow the example set by this body. 


Bottle Blowers’ Appeal. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., October, 1901. 

The Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of the 
United States and Canada requests your atten- 
tion to the following statement: 

For 15 years we have been fighting non-. 
unionism and company stores in New Jersey. 
Our struggle of two years ago cost us $172,000, 

et we succeeded in organizing 1,400 men and 
ncreased their wages 50 per cent., which is 
now paid to them in cash. This effort, we 
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hope, will entitle us to your assistance in this, 
our first appeal. 

There are two non-union concerns remaining ; 
the principal one is operated by the George 
Jonas Glass Company. This firm concluded 
that intelligence and organization was increas- 
ing too rapidly in the towns and cities, so it 
built a little empire of its own at Minotola, New 
Jersey. The store, church, dwelling houses and 
every foot of ground belong to this firm. There 
is not a building nor evena vacant lot where 
organized labor could hold a meeting, and 
should any of the workmen be found talking 
to our members, they are not only instantly 
discharged, but their food supply at the com- 
pany store is cut off also, and there being no 
other store allowed in the town, you can realize 
that the non-union men there are lying in a 
hard bed, but one of their own making. 

The factories at Minotola are operated almost 
exclusively on bottles for the Whittimore Bros. 
Company, Boston Mass., manufacturers of shoe 
and leather dressing, and if we could secure the 
withdrawal of this order, we might make terms 
with the George Jonas Glass Company. We 
have appealed several times to the Whittimore 
people, and later Mr. James Duncan, first vice- 
president of the American Federation of Labor, 
called on them a number of times in relation to 
the matter, but his efforts and ours were alike 
unavailing. The firm ignored our appeal ; thus 
it has been placed on the unfair list of the 
American Federation of Labor and we hope 
you will bear this in mind when about to have 
your shoes blacked, or whenever buying shoe 
polish or leather dressing of any kind. 

We would feel under many obligations if you 
would appoint committees to wait on business 
men who handle this line of goods, and also 
write to the Whittimore Bros. Company, No. 
237 Albany street, Boston Mass., asking them to 
withdraw their patronage from the concern at 
Minotola, for if the system in vogue there 
should increase, the time may come when many 
workingmen can not spare enough out of their 
wages to buy a box of shoe blacking. We want 
this firm to realize that organized labor is a 
power and thatits efforts to assist and protect 
the helpless and oppressed cannot be lightly 
turned aside. Fraternally, 

D. A. HAYES, President, 
Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association. 
No. 930 Witherspoon building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Secretary Haubold, of National Watch Case 
Engravers’ Union, says: ‘“‘Our union is making 
steady progress and as the busy season is at 
hand there is likely to be plenty of employ- 
ment. We havestrikes on at Sag Harbor, N. Y.; 
Newark, N. J., and Dayton, Ky. In every case, 
the employers are attempting to disrupt our 
union. There are 176members affected by these 
various strikes and our expenditures in benefits 
for them in the past month was $1,710.50. We 
are finding new places for a number of the 
locked out men and feel certain that the union 
will win in the various places indicated.”’ 


Arrangements have been made with the 
American News Co. to have the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST placed on sale at news stands 
throughout the country at ten cents per copy 
on February 1, 1902. 








HEADQUARTERS 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
123-4125 G ST. N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C.,) 
October Ll, 1901. : 


To all Afliliated Unions, Greeting: 

Pursuant to law, notification is hereby given that the 
Twenty-first Annual Convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor will be held at St. Thomas College Hall, 
in the city of Scranton, Pa., beginning at 10 o’cloek 
Thursday morning, December 5, 1901, and will continue 
in session until the business of the convention has been 
concluded, 

Inasmuch as matters and measures of extreme im- 
portance to the wage-workers of our country await the 
calm, deliberate consideration and action of the organ- 
ized workers of America in our convention, every 
organization entitled to send delegates is urgently re- 
quested to be fully represented, and this, too, by the 
most faithful and the best qualified members. Under 
no circumstances should mere favor prevail in the selee- 
tion of delegates. The cause of labor is too sacred, im- 
portant, and farreaching to warrant our unions in 
selecting as their delegates to the conventions of the 
American Federation of Labor any but those who not 
only have the interests of the toilers at heart, but who 
comprehend the conditions by which we are surrounded 
and can be helpful in devising the most practical means 
to secure relief from burdensome conditions, and to 
protect and promote the best interests of the toiling 
masses of our country. 

We have not only to organize the yet unorganized 
toilers, to unite in one compact body the unions of the 
several trades and callings; to more completely estab- 
lish the federation of all; to make the unions and our 
Federation constantly more effective in opposing the 
wrong and establishing the right; to extend our re 
sources, to maintain the vantage ground already se- 
cured, and to provide for the constant advance of the 
workers on the road to emancipation from the thraldom 
of ignorance and greed; to carefully and intelligently 
outline our future action, and bravely defend our firm 
convictions and resolves. These and many other mat- 
ters too numerous to mention here require the atten- 
tion of the delegates to the forthcoming convention, and 
the unions are therefore im portuned, though temporary 
sacrifices may have to be made, to be fully represented 
at the Scranton Convention. The principle of no taxa- 
tion without representation holds good in the American 
labor movement as well as upon any other field of hu- 
man activity ; and when representation is accorded in 
our conventions, unions do themselves and their mem- 
bers a grave wrong when for any reason they fail to 
take advantage of the opportunity offered. 


REPRESENTATION, 


Representation in the convention will be on the fol” 
lowing basis: From National or International Unions 
for less than four thousand members, one delegate ; four 
thousand or more, two delegates; eight thousand or 
more, three delegates; sixteen thousand or more, four 
delegates ; thirty-two thousand or more, five delegates; 
sixty-four thousand or more, six delegates, and so on; 
and from Central Bodies and State Federations, and 
from local unions not having a National or Interna- 
tional Union, and from Federal Labor Unions, one 
delegate. 

Organizations, to be entitled to representation, must 
have obtained a certificate of affiliation (charter) at 
least one month prior to the convention; and no per 
son will be recognized as a delegate who is not a mem- 
ber in good standing of the organization he is elected to 
represent. 

ONLY bona fide WAGE-WORKERS, WHO ARE NOT MEM- 
BERS OF, OR ELIGIBLE TO MEMBERSHIP IN, OTHER 
TRADE UNIONS, ARE ELIGIBLE AS DELEGATES FROM 
FEDERAL LABOR UNIONS. 

Delegates must be selected at least two weeks previous 
to the convention, and their names forwarded to the 
Secretary of the American Federation of Labor imme- 
diately after their election. 

Delegates are not entitled to seats in the convention 
unless the tax of their organizations has been paid in 
full to October 31, 1901. 
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RESOLUTIONS AND CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGES. 

Resolutions of any character, or propositions for 
changes in the Constitution, intended for consideration 
by the convention, must be sent to the Secretary of the 
American Federation of Labor at least two weeks pre- 
vious to the date of the convention. The same will be 
compiled and printed in the program of business and 
mailed to each delegate-elect and to the executive 
officer of each affiliated organization. No resolution or 
constitutional change can be considered, unless printed 
in the program, without a two-thirds vote of the con- 
vention. 

GRIEVANCES, 

Under the law, organizations having grievances 
against other organizations are required to meet by 
representation for the purpose of adjusting the ques- 
tions in dispute before the same can be pee by 
the convention. A grievance which has already been 
considered by a previous convention can not be taken 
up by the forthcoming convention, unless three years 
have elapsed from the time of the decision being ren- 
dered; provided, however, that the organization feeling 
aggrieved has obtained the consent of the Executive 
Council to again bring the subject-matter to the atten- 
tion of the convention. 

CREDENTIALS, 

Credentials in duplicate are forwarded to all affiliated 
unions. The original credentials must be given to the 
delegate-elect and the duplicate forwarded to the 
American Federation of Labor office. 

The Committee on Credentials will meet at Scranton, 
Pa., five days previous to the opening of the convention, 
and will report immediately upon the opening thereof; 
hence, secretaries will observe the necessity of having 
the duplicate credentials of their respective delegates at 
headquarters at the earliest possible moment. 

The Executive Council will meet three days previous 
to the convention. 

HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS, 

Delegates can obtain accommodation on the American 
plan as follows: 

Hotel Jermyn, $8 and $2.50 per day. 100 can be accom- 
modated at $3; 10 at $2.50 per day. 

The Coyne Hotel, $2 per day, two ina room. Accom- 
modations for 50 or 60, 

St. Charles Hotel, $2 per day, twoinaroom. Accom- 
modations for 50. 

Lackawanna Valley House, $2 per day, two in a room. 
Accommodations for 50 or 60. 

The Irving Hotel, $1.75, one in a room; $1.50, two in a 
room. Accommodations for 75 to 100. 

Hotel Terrace, $2 per day, twoina room. Accommo- 
dations for 0. This is a family hotel. 

Headquarters will be at Hotel Jermyn. 

If other hotel arrangements are made or additional 
notice regarding the convention is : y to be 
given or required, it will be furnished by correspond- 
ence, circular, the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST and the 
labor press, 








SPECIAL RAILROAD RATES. 
Special railroad rates have been secured, the terms 
and conditions of which will be communicated in 
another circular, 
Fraternally yours. 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, President. 
JAMES DUNCAN, First Vice-President. 
JOHN MITCHELL, Second Vice-President. 
JAMES O'CONNELL, Third Vice-President. 
MAX Morkrits, Fourth Vice-President. 
Tuos. I. Kipp, Fifth Vice-President. 
D. A. HAYES, Sixth Vice-President, 
JOHN B. LENNON, Treasurer. 
FRANK MORRISON, Secretary. 
Executive Council, A. F. of L. 










Secretaries will please read this call at first meeting of 
their organizations. Labor and reform press please copy. 





We Don’t Patronize. 


Union workingmen and workingwomen and sympa- 
thizers with labor have refused to purchase articles pro- 
duced by the following firms—Labor papers please copy: 

FooD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS. 
Bread.—Mc Kinney Bread Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
Cigars.—Carl Upman, of New York City ; Kerbs, Wert- 
heim & Schiffer, of New York City; The Henry 
George and Tom Moore. 


Flour and Meal.—American Cereal Company, of Cedar 
Rapids, lowa; Jacob Beck & Sons, of Detroit,Mich.; 
Reichert Milling Co., Freeburg, Il. 

Meats.—Kingan Packing Company, of Indianapolis,Ind.; 
Van Camp Packing Co., of Indianapolis, Ind. 

Preserves.—_Wayne County Preserving Co., Newark, 
nF. 

Tobacco. — American and Continental tobacco com- 
panies; Lovell & Buffington Tobacco Co., Coving- 
ton, Ky. 

CLOTHING. 

Shirts.—United Shirt and Collar Co., Troy, N. Y.; Jos. 
Fowler Shirt Co., Glen Falls, N. Y. 

Shoes.—Hamilton-Brown Shoe Co., of St. Louis, Mo.; 
Rice & Hutchins, of Marlboro, Mass.; Whittimore 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

Woolens.—Knoxville Woolen Mills, of Knoxville, Tenn. 

Cottons.—Riverside Mills, Danville, Va. 

HOTELS. 

Buffalo.—Brazil Hotel and Genesee Hotel. 

PRINTING AND PUBLICATIONS. 


Bookbinders.—Geo. M. Hill Co., of Chicago, Il. 

Newspapers. — Chicago Freie Presse, of Chicago, IL; 
Hudson, Kimberly & Co., printers, of Kansas City, 
Mo.; Feister Printing Co., of Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Donahue & Henneberry, Publishers, Chicago, I1.; 
The Daheim, German newspaper, of Chicago, T1.; 
W. B. Conkey Co., publishers, Hammond, Ind.; 
Parkersburg Sentinel, of Parkersburg, W. Va.; 
Philadelphia Demokrat and Central Newspaper 
Union, of Philadelphia, Penna.; New York Sun, 
New York City ; Gazette, Terra Haute, Ind. 

POTTERY, GLASS AND STONE. 

Pottery and Brick.—J. B. Owens Pottery Co., of Zanes- 
ville, Ohio; Northwestern Terra Cotta Co., of 
Chicago, I1.; Terre Haute Brick and Pipe Co., of 
Terre Haute, Ind.; Litchfield Brick Co., of Litch- 
field, Ill. 

HARDWARE AND MACHINERY. 

Agricultural Implements.—H. P. Deuscher & Co., of Hamil- 
ton, Ohio. 

Bicycles.—Pope Manufacturing Company, of Hartford, 
Conn. 

Brass.—Oliver Bros., Brass Bedsteads, of Lockport, N.Y. 

Cutlery.—Goodell Cutlery Co., of Antrim, N. H. 

General Hardware.—Landis, Frey & Clark, Atlas Works, 
of New Britain, Conn.; Davis Manufacturing Co., 
Dvyton, O.; Computing Scale Co., Dayton, O. 

Iron and Steel.—l\\inois Iron and Bolt Company, of Car- 
pentersville, Ill.; The Burden Iron Co., of Troy, 
N. Y.; American Radiator Co., of Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Detroit Screw Co., of Detroit, Mich.; Davidson 
Pump Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Le Ferer Arms Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y.; American Radiator Co., St. Louis, 
Mo.; Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Tron, Architectural.—W inslow Bros., of Chicago, Ill.; Her- 
endeen Manufacturing Company, Geneva, N. Y. 

Machinery.—L. & P. Holmes Machinery Company, of Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; Chambers Bros.’ Company, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., paper-folding machines; Watt Mining 
Car Wheel Co., of Barnesville, Ohio; Western Elec- 
tric Co., of Chicago, Il. 

Stoves.—Schneider-Trencamp Co., oil, gas and gasoline 
stoves, Cleveland, Ohio.; Kahn Stove Works, of 
Hamilton, Ohio; Black & Germer, of Erie, Penna.; 
Eclipse Stove Co., of Mansfield, Ohio; McSherry f 
Co., Middletown, Ohio. 

Woop AND FURNITURE, 

Bent Wood.—Andrew Kimble Bent Wood Works, of 

Zanesville, Ohio. 
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Brooms and Dusters.—The Lee Broom and Duster Co., of 
Davenport, Ia. 
Cars.—Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Co., of Mt. Vernon, Il. 


Cooperage.—St. Louis Cooperage Co., of St. Louis, Mo.; 
Cincinnati Cooperage Co., of Cincinnati, O. 
Furniture.—Vose & Son, of Boston, Mass.; Hamilton 


Manufacturing Co., of Two Rivers, Wis.; American 
Billiard Table Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; Defiance Box 
Co., Defiance, O. 

Lumber.— Trinity Lumber Co., 
Reinle Bros. & Solomon, Baltimore, 
Sash and Door Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

LEATHER AND RUBBER. 

Leather.—Southern Saddlery Co., of Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Rubber.—Dickerson Hard Rubber Co., of Springfield, 
Mass. 

Tanners.—Schoelkpoh & Co.,of Buffalo, N. Y.; Moench & 
Son, of Cattaragus, N. Y.; Moench, Tisher & Son, of 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Texas; 
Huttig 


of Leonidas, 
Md.,; 


WATCHES AND JEWELRY. 
Watches.—Keystone Watchcease Company, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa; T. Zurbrugg Watchcase Company, of 
Riverside, N. J.; Crescent Courvoiseer Wilcox Co., 
Joseph Fahy and Wadsworth Watch Case Co. 
MISCELLANEOUS, 
Theatrical.—Peter McCourt Theatrical Circuit of Denver, 
Colo. 


Charters Issued in September. 
Apart from the charters issued by our affiliated Na- 
tional Unions the American Federation of Labor office 


issued charters during the month of August, 1901, as 
follows: 

National Unions, 1; Central Bodies, 18; Local Unions, 
47. 





State of Employment in 
SEPTEMBER. 


Of the 1,140 unions making returns for September, with 
an aggregate membership of 88,434, there were only 995 
reported unemployed, or I.1 per cent. 

‘his is a decided improve ment as compared with the 


August — when 1,122 unions, with an aggregate 
membership of 87,900, reported 5,190 unemployed, or 5.9 
per cent. 
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Chart showing the percentage of unemployed mem- 
bers of the trade unions making returns at the close 
of each completed month, commencing January, 1900. 

The thick line applies to 1901, the thin line to 1900. 





Arrangements have been made with the American 
News Co. to have the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
placed on sale at news stands throughout the country 
at ten cents per copy on February 1, 1902. 


the month of September, 1901. 
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AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 


Financial Statement. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 


October 1, 


1901, 


Following is a statement of receipts and expenses for 


ated thus: j, f, m,a, m, etc.) 
RECEIPTS. 


ptember 
Balance on hand... 
Furnace workers : 
Suspender workers 8144, sup.... 
Federal labor 8988, sup...... 
Federal labor 9825, Oa = 
Block bro, adv, AM FED, a, ‘m, re 
Natl cash register co, adv, AM 
700; j, f, m, a, m, echaaoaiis 
Oswego starch co, adv, AM FE D, de Pheevens 
Federal labor 8217, assess iahtaalenl sconisiee 
Hodearriers 8489, assess.. 
Federal labor 71066, ASSESS.......... 
Milk dealers 8226, assess....... 
Cut nail makers 7029, Se icnnstsases 
Am fed of musicians, EEE TE 
Laborers prot 9258, tax, j, a, $1.50; assess, 40c.. 
Shingle weavers 9159, tax, wug, $4; assess, $4 
Ship carpenters 9017, tax,aug,$1.60;assess,$1.60 
Bre wery and ice plant laborers 7451, tax duly, 
Ba INL SIE anonnntiernnca<tctenesvoncodtzoncce 
Federal labor 91: 33, tax, july. 
Federal labor (colore d) 9401, 
Federal labor $402, sup 
Federal labor 9408, sup... 
Federal labor 9404, sup.... 
Bootblack prot 9405, sup.. 
Labore rot 9105, assess... 
Federal labor 9165, sup 
Federal labor 8752 oie ey 
Federal labor 8495 5, tax, 8, 0, n 
Federal labor 9374, sup... 
Railway yardmen 8800, tax, june 
Federal labor 9023, tax, aug 
Federal! labor 9302, tax, aug.. 
Laborers prot 8049, tax, june...... ; 
ge nters and caulkers 87 707, tax, f, m, 
a, m, Jj, J 
Ship drliters 9036, 
Freight handlers 7449, tax, aug : 
Terra cotta pressers and finishers 752 
| ESAT ere iacadiees 
Oysterme ns prot 8865, tax, mé y 
Kindling wood workers 7100, tax, aug 
Masons and builders laborers 7448, =“, aug 
Powder workers 8063, tax, aug... 
Federal labor 8162, tax, july 
Fireworks factory e mploye 8 917 0, ti 
Cloak pressers 8213, tax, j, @...... 
Amal wood workers intl, tax, f, 
Federal labor 8288, tax, ij on 
Upholsterers intl union, assess . 
Fertilizer workers 8825, assess.................. 
Stablemens union 9026, assess...... 
Weiss beer porters and soda water workers 
SOS1, tax, Pp Jj, a, $1.65; assess, 55c 
Fe. le ral labor 203, tax, aug.. 
Feceral labor 9359, tax, aug...... 
Federal labor 8957, tax, sept...... “i 
Miners tool workers 9063, tax, 8,0, 70c; assess, 
SEs ee ae bie 
Me yerhotf sons & co, adv, AM FE D, ‘In, jd, a 
Bri >wning, King & co, adv , AM FED, a, m, J, 
Bi shlermakers, blacksmiths and machinists 
helpers 9156, tax, june, $2.60; assess, $2.60 
Federal labor 8681, tax, j, a, $3.85; assess, $1.25 
Building laborers VIT77, assess... ioe 
Federal labor 9280, tax, july, $3. 
Federal labor 9118, sup ...... 
Federal labor 8806, sup .. 
Federal labor 9133, sup 
Freight handlers 9292, sup. 
Federal labor 7146, sup 
Federal labor 9373, sup 
Federal labor 7310, sup ..... 
Blecksmith helpers 6931, 
Laborers prot 8249, sup... 
Masons tenders 9296, sup.. = ’ 
Assistant undertakers 9049, tax, j, <a $6; 
STII IE anicinchdleatestinidiiiaaiadiiniideenneeitesneneininieesen 
Assistant undertakers 9049, sup .. 
Car wheel molders and helpers 9343, 
aug, $1.40; sup, 50c. 
Paper mili employes | 
eee 
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Iron workers 
Federal labor 9406, sup ..... 
F J Duell, Ft Edward, NY 
United hatters of N A, tax, ’ sept... 

Hosiery workers 8844, tax, aug, $5; ‘assess, $5 


3 9334, tax, aug, $7.45; sup, 25c..... 








, Sup.. 


Laborers prot 8863, assess 
Building laborers 9013, sup. 
Flour packers and nailers 61; 52, ¢ ‘assess... 
Federal labor 8633, sup .. 
Iron and steel workers 9268, sup.. 
Federal labor 9889, sup... 
Federal labor 9267, sup..... 
Tube workers 9347, eee 
Federal tabor 9150, — i 
Federal labor $185, t ax, m 
$1.50.. 
Federal labor 8454, tax, sept, $1.20; sup, $3. 60. 
Federal labor 9174, sup, 25c; assess, $1. 
Iron —_— rs and -_ makers helpers 9108, 
sup, $1; assess, $4.56 ; 
Stone it potters on 
Federal labor 9182, sup, 2 
Laborers prot 7148, assess..... sivaiinmdeiipenns 
Quarry workers 8370, tax, july, $ $6; assess, $6.. 
Amal lace curtain operatives, tax, j, a, 8..... 
Amal glass workers intl, tax, m, j,j oe 
Pound fishermen 8456, tax, aug..... 
Natl bro of operative potters, tax, j, a. 
Chemical workers 272, tax, july Aine 
Prudential insurance co, adv, AM F E pd, J,j,a 
Foundrymen and iron worse rs helpers 8259, 
tax, j, a, $3.80; assess, $1.90... “ine 












——— pes 
Aen $ 











sup.... 
Hod carrier . 
Soap workers 7442, sup....... 
Federal labor 85385, sup.... 
JB Williams co, adv, AM FED, j.................. 
Sweet, Orr & co, adv, AM FED, m, j,j, 
Nutmakers prot 9251, tax, aug, $2.65; stip, Tix 
Federal labor 8989, assess. 
Flour mill workers 8036, ASSESS....... 
Street and building laborers 7405, tax, cr i a, 

$1.40; assess, $1.50. 
Ship carpenter sand caulke rs 8283, tax, x, June, 

8 1 eae . 

ne ban union 8977, t 

$1.15... ; bade 
Ship carpe snters and caulker ‘6884, ‘tax, aug 
Federal labor 7550, tax, june..... 
a ~feomnee pressers and finishers 87 784, ‘tax, 

















aug is staralaealdadiiaiaesidasietabiaitinclateatanss 
Mattress makers 8278, tax, a, m, j, j. a, 8 
a. bro of carpe nters and joiners, tax, 
| RENE SOE eR 
United bro ‘of carpe nters and Joine rs, tax, 
aug.. , 
Milkmens prot 8791, tax, j, : 
Fire works factory e mploye s 9170, tax, se ept 
Federal labor 8770, tax, aug. , 
Federal labor 7000, tax, june... 
Pulp workers 9180, tax, j, a.. 
Ship carpenters and ¢ autho rs 8401, ‘tax, m, j, J 
National cash register co, adv, AM FED, mds a, 
Trades council, Marion, Th, i sisinince 
Federal labor 9409, ~~ ea eeceaael 
Lynn, Mass, ce ntral labor union, sup. as 
Laborers prot 9326, sup.. oe 
Federal labor 8208, sup ..... 
Building laborers 7471, tax, se “pt, $3.25; sup 70c 
Federal labor 8366, tax, a, 8, $2; sup, $1 
Federal labor 6998, tax, aug, Vr 15; sup, 50e. 
Globe machine works, adv, AM FE D, sept... 
Green glass bottle gatherers 7170, ae 
Boot and shoe workers intl, tax, j,j,a 
Horsenail makers 8653, tax, ‘june... 
— bed and mattress makers 8445 5, tax, 
AREER TSR ain ose Ae : 
Federal labor 8279, ‘tax, - mM, é a, m, .% | ee 
Federal labor 8997, tax, sept 
mote arriers 8803, ‘tax, 1, Jj, a.. 
Riggers rs prot 8235, tax, j,a,s -_ 
Federal abor 8785, tax, Ee 
Boomers union 9410, sup.......... 
Pavers prot 9411, sup. 
Cap makers 9413, sup 
Wholesale liquor dealers porters 9113, sup.. 
Federal labor 9066, su 
Flour millers and laborers 8263, sup.. 
Federal labor 8340, >. ; 
Federal labor 9158, su 
Stoneware workers CIES om 
Cap makers 9851, SUP........-...cccccccescssessecessesseees 
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9. Gatye and lodge paraphernalia workers 9136, 


10. 


= 











SEERA ONT et ECL EL 
Ec lipse red co, Eimira, N Y, adv, AM F E D, 
a Sa Na ty Mick FIR sgath dinette 
Orr & Weenbows r, Reading, Pa, adv ,AMFE 
BOPl..........cccccrccsceccvcvsveeveesevecereeses 


Masons and builde “rs laborers 7448, ASSESS..... 
Japanners and finishers 9069, assess ....... 
Tob cco workers intl, assess 
United bro of papermake rs, 
m, $26.67; assess, $100.. : 
~~ apenas men 8382, tax, A, 








» tax, | d, *00; j, 


8, ‘gi. 10; “uSSESS, 


Fede ral labor 7010, tax, june,$6.35; asse $s, $6.35 

Int! steel and coppe plate aan inte rs, tax, i a, 
8, $6.25; assess, $1 

Clay workers 9241, tax, i. ” 

Carpet upholstere rs 7507, tax, m, a, m, ‘3 j,a 

Fe — labor $125, tax, bal aug, 35c; assess, 





Brushmake Ts 7304, tax, july 

Leather buffers 5470, tax, June 

Pavers prot 8895, tax, aug 

Drillers and tappers 8774, tax, aug 

Buttonmakers 7181, tax, sept 

Luborers prot 7576, tax, j, ay 8, o, n, d, 
tf, m, m, J, J; $7.80; assess, 24e me 

Laborers prot 7 7076, ASSESS 3s 

Horsenail makers p and b 6170, tax, July. = 

Laborers prot 8204, tax, aug... _ 

United mineworkers of A, tax, 

Bridgeton, N J, 1. and aber 
tax, f, m, a, m, j, : 

United’assn of plumbers and gasfitte rs, e te, 
tax, a, m,j,j,a,8 , 

Feder ral labor 8126, tax, aug, $7; asse ss, $7 

Federal labor $126, sup... 

Federal labor 9150, tax, sept, $6.85; ‘sup, os... 

Federal labor 8621, tax, j, j, a, $2.70; ~~ t 

Hodcarriers 8776, tax, a, 8, $2.20; sup, ¢ 

Federal labor 8060, tax, sept, $3.75; ~ oq "BSc 

Federal labor 8720, tax, aug, $3.05; sup, $2.00. 

Bootblacks prot 8625, tax, i Oe Sepa 

Cigarmakers intl union, assess, 

Cap workers 9357, tax, sept 

Federal labor 8200, sup .... 

Federal labor 9125, sup.. 

Wire workers 9414, sup : 

Flour, feed and corn millers 9415, 5, sup. 

Federal labor 9416, sup... wae aici 

Central labor union, Asheviile, N C, pay- 
ment on check refused by bank... 

Jos D Dill, Richmond, Va, adv,AM FED, sept 

W K Gresh & sons, Norristown, Pa, adv, 
AM FED, sept. a 

Reading bre wing ¢ co, ‘Re ~ading, P it, “adv, AM 
FED, sept ‘ 

Mutual life insurance co, Baltimore, adv, 

“ji, * ae 

David Me acon. Phila, Pa, adv, 
BO Gecce cvcccccconcsceveccces-snccsceeses 

Martin WwW agner co, Baltimore, Md, adv, 
, fee 

Penn salt mfg co,Phila, Pa, adv, AM FED,se pt 

Carpet upholsterers 7070, assess ...... 

United neckwear cutters 6939, assess.... 

Federal labor 8517, assess . 

Iron and steel workers 7518, ‘tax, m, a $145.30; 
assess, $45.10.. 

Hodcarriers and building laborers S334, tux, 
aug, $2.10; assess, $2 

Riggers prot 9142, tax, — $l; 

Fede ral labor 8026, tax, aug.. 

Iron molders he ipers 9344, tax, ‘aug. 

Central labor union, Wilkes Barre, Pa, tax, 
m, j, j, a, 8,0, n, d, '00; j, f, m, a@..... 

Marine, firemens prot 8000, tax, J, j, a.. emia 

Pavers and rammermens 5611, tax, 8,0,n,d 

Mineral mine workers 8588, tax, sept... 

a wamenmanentrened tax,m,J, j,a, 8, $1.75; asse 88, 


700; j, 


counell, 





Am FED, 


“AM 


‘assess, $i. 


a prot 7458, tax, m, j.. 
Federal labor 9280, tax, aug... 
Federal labor 7475, tax, j, a , 
Central labor union, Tonawanda, N Y, sup 3 
Brewery and ice plant laborers 7431, sup biter 
Ship caulkers 9352, sup ss 

Federal labor 9353, sup 
Federal labor 9229, sup.... 
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10. Sandstone quarry workers 80961, tax, sept..... $1 50 12. Federal labor 8921, sup....... $39 0 
Powder workers (43, tax, m, j, Jj, a, 33.80; Federal labor 9201, sup........... oe F) 
assess, 95¢ 475 Federal labor 9% 50, ee an ) 
Powder workers 9043, sup on 5 00 Federal labor 925 ) — 2% 
Federal labor 7310, tax, a, 8.............. es 5 WO Horsenail makers 6176, sup.... : 50 
Cap workers 9357, sup : 75 Iron molders and coremakers he ipe rs — 
Traveling salesmen 417, sup . 10 00 tax, june, $4.50; ro $2.25... . 675 
Conn trust and safe deposit co, Hartford, Hodcarriers 8115, tax, bal m, j, $l. 50 sup, "BOe 20 
adv, AM FED, sept... one ‘ ae 25 00 Le yd japanners #324, tax, aug, $1.25; sup, 
Hartford steam boiler inspec co, Hartford, $1.25.. . , 2” 
Conn, adv, AM FED, sept.. ‘ : 25 00 Hode arvio rs 9004, tax <. i a, $4. 65; sup, 55e 52 
C W Ulthouse, Detroit, Mich, adv, AM FrEp, Freight handlers 9134, ta» July, 31.50; sup, We 20 
sept....... pamvenes ‘ 25 00 Federal labor 8180, tax, sept, ; sup, $l.. 1% 
Ship carpe nters (606, ‘sup. - 5 00 Federal labor, 7204, tax, aug, 36. ‘: sup, $2.25 8 
Laborers prot 9259, sup.... : 6 00 Federal labor 6303, tax, ‘2... he 1% 
Federal labor 266, . 50 Iron and steel workers 9249, sup 1 
Hodearriers 9379, sup se seinen 5 13, Fishermen’s prot $423, sup asia 10 & 
Federal labor 8811, assess “ é 2 00 Central labor union, New Orleans, ‘La, sup 200 
— = pee rs, etc, 7434, tax, j, a, 8, $3.75; as- Federal! labor 9326, tax, sept, $1.25; sup, $2.50. 3% 
; - 5 00 Blacksmith helpers 9232, sup................. . 1% 
Fe ‘de ral labor 8037, tax, aug... 2 80 Assorters and packers $316, wet . i 
Iron workers laborers and helpers 8807, tax, Tube workers 9886, sup.. 2 
aug 1 00 Federal labor 8162, assess : ; 40 
Hodcarriers 7: 542, tax, sept.. 1 35 Hosiery workers 8843, assess... ‘ : 29 
Trades and labor assembly, “Quiney, Ill, tax, Federal! labor 7233, assess aithsial — 8 75 
| SS F 5 00 Bag ‘tory employes 9083, assess... $3 
Central |: bor union, Indianapolis, tax, f,m, Federal labor 9104, assess EES j 1 
a . Federal labor 8170, assess §) 





a,m,j,J 
Carpet layers 9061, ‘tax, j,a 


. Fishermans prot 8906, tax, july, $2.30, assess 
Artesian well digge rs 9321, t ax, aug 


$2.30. 4) 



































































ll. Trent tile co, Trenton,NJ,adv,AmM FE D,se pt.. Hotel and restaurant e employe s intl alliance 
J F Zohm co, Toledo, O, adv. AM FED, sept etc, tax, aug, $10.66, sup, $31.20. 71 & 
Mahler, Aldenberg & co, adv, AM FED, sept Clay miners and laborers 8503, tax, a, s 60 
New Lebanon brew co, Lebanon, Pa, adv, Hodearriers and wane a anne tax,j,a 28 

AM FED, sept 3 eameling 10 00 Federal labor 7591, tax, a, s... deine ve 30 
Lewis Oppenheimer ‘sons, sda Pa, Terra cotta pressers and finishers 7523, tax, 

adv, AM FED, a, m, j,Jj.a. 25 00 sept aabenentol ee 18 
k \dward Rose & co, Chicago, “TH, adv, AM Federal labor 738 l, tax, j,a ‘ - 10 75 

FED, sept ‘ 25 00 Flour mille mploy es 8661, tax, a, S.......... 21 & 
- tal wwe plate rs, buffers, etc, tax, m, Federal labor 9079, tax, @Ug,. ............00.e0ce0e 1” 

m,Jj,j,a 3 138 32 American federation of musicians, tax, sept 27 # 
asks workers “Sai », tax, aug , piceatane 2 00 Tar felt waterproof —_— rs 7565, tax, june.. 3 0 
Composition roofers 8712, tax, sep It. - ; nO Powder workers 8391, , Sept.. % 
Rammers prot 7219, tax, aug... 1 25 Bridgeport brass co, ‘nteemest, C onn, adv, 
Federal ier S181, tax, j, a, es ; asse 88, 35¢ 1 05 AM FED, sept 15 @ 
Ship keepers prot 8070, ‘tax, Ss Gia “a ‘ 200 Coleman nai co, Pawtucket, RI, adv, AM 

ederal labor 9418, sup ane , : 10 00 a a re ‘ , 10 0 
Fulton, N Y, central trades and labor as- ny, SEND, Pa, adv, AM FED, 

sembly, sup quoveniintieina<enahicaunepintnnindaen 10 00 sept papniehenconn 15 @ 
Fulton, N Y, central trades and labor as- WwW atson «& “Me Daniel | co, ‘Phila, Pa, adv, AM 

sembly, tax, 8, 0, n, d, "01; J, f.............. - 5 00 FED, sept.. nineties i 15 & 
Stablemens prot #419, sup wenmedesgdnaneieianies 10 25 Peninsular portland cement co, Jackson 
— 68 makers 8597, tax, 8, oO, n, d, 00; j, f, Mich, adv, AM FED, sept.. ee 25 ol 
m,a,m,j,j,a 6 00 Bridge port hydraulic co, Bridge port, Conn, 
Iron molde rs helpe rs and ¢ +hippe rs §200, sup 1 00 adv, AM FED, sept. 35 0 
Coke workers 7324, tax, aug, $2.50; assess, 0 5 00 Central labor union, New Orleans La, tax, 
Insurance agents 8673, tax, a, 8, $1; ASSeRS, 0c 1 90 ‘ OSE SEE ere ee 25 
Cerealine workers 9282, tax, j.a, $3.25; sup, $1 4 25 pGumery helpers $4116, tax, j, 30 
Laborers prot 9145, tax, aug, $8.15; sup, $1.. 9 15 Richmond manufacturing co, les kport, NY, 
Horsenail makers 7180, tax, sept, $4; sup, $5. 50 9 50 Am FmrD......... 5 i 
12, Tri-city labor congress, ¢ ‘Minton Lyons, Ful- 14. Hardie bakery, Pittsburg, Pa adv, J AM FE D, 

ton, Lowa, sup....... : snjitiiiniahdinieteninien - 1 00 sept.... _ . 25 if 
Trades council, Reynoldsville, Pa, sup......... 5 00 Life insurance age nts 9168, "assess... 200 
Federal labor $420, sup slim Wed a 10 00 Mosaic and encaustic tile layers and he ipe rs ; 
Kederal labor $421, sup... SENS 10 00 EE Ti. scncteaae nanmeati 64 
Foundry helpers and laborers 9422, sup.. 10 00 Laborers’ prot 9047, tax, j,a 
JG Flint, Milwaukee, Wis, adv, AM FED, Federal labor 7167, tax, july ‘ 

sept.. 25 00 Order of railroad te legraphe rs, ‘tax, j, j, a 
Henry Seim & co, Baltimore, 3 “Md, adv, i sept, Laborers prot 8668, tax, aug...... 

AM FED........ : cana . 10 00 Distillers and yeast workers 9117, tax, sept ; 
Coalhandlers 9022, Assess ae ; 3 25 Blacksmith helpers 9172, an, sept...... ' 
Federal labor 7397, assess... : icin 1 00 Starch workers 8938, tax, es di 
Federal labor 8620, assess : 1 50 Federal labor 9118, tax.ene. saagnaiane : 
Gasworkers 8951, tax, sept, % 6 50 Central labor union, Columbus, Ind, sup 
Stablemens 9064, tax, J, J, 2, $6. 6 60 Twin city and labor assembly, Benton Har- 
Masons tenders #206, tax, aug. hi wie 1 40 bor, Mich, sup... mai’ 100 
Fibre sanders 7296, tax, sept cdvesisidacacaacatans 1 60 Cement workers 9424, SUP... 100 
Federal labor 8088, tax, Mm, Jj, J ...........sc20000 " 12 00 Central labor union, Taunton, Mass, sup 6) 
Stonepavers 7602, tax, j, a......... anwadeeie . 5 00 Car builders and repairers 9141, sup........... a 
Hodcarriers and tenders 8931, tax. sept. : 1 26 Federal labor 9118, SUP............-..0..sseeeseeeeeses 20 
Ironworkers helpers 8908, tax, july.. : 4 75 Federal labor 8165, tax, m,j, j, $6.60; sup,$1.25 is 
Waist factory employes 8766, tax, aug...... 2 20 Laborers’ prot 8856, tax, sept, $3; sup, 50c on 
Federal labor 8838, tax, july ; nanan 2 50 Furnace workers s 9367, tax, sept, $3.15; sup,$3 6 li 
Furnace workers 8872, tax, sept... nines 6 00 F J Duell, Ft Edward, N Y, sup...... ows 10 @ 
Federal labor 7187, tax, aug PROS 27 85 Tube worke rs 9385, sup..... ; ; ® 
——— labor union, Springtleld Mass, tax, Capmakers 9345, sup.......... ancanecuens 5W 

8, 0, n, d, ’01; soveseasecscsecsees 5 00 Laborers’ prot 8249, tax, a, ; ASSESS, : 
Fe otal’ labor 8464, tax, SBR SON 8 00 eae Rae 6W 
Paving cutters 8933, tax, J, j... 5 85 Federal labor 8033, tax, se pt 30 
Fertilizer workers 8825, tax, sept.. 1 50 Laborers’ prot 8641, tax, 6w 
Hodcarriers 9005, tax, a, m..... 4 70 United metal workers intl, 8u 
Car wheel workers #128, tax, bal, "3 a.. re 2 40 Federal labor 7231, tax, _— pisniet 
Street and building laborers 9147, tax, ‘aug 2 90 — 5 —— council, Danville, Tl, tax, ai 
Federal labor 8807, tax, J, &, 8........cccccccessecseeees lL 2 = 5 o eee senaiai d # 


5 a, ane nicolas 
Rennons, Klimle ke oO, adv, AM FE D, sept.. 25 00 F reight Pheaiien TS 9335, tax, ‘aug. ss acineideiealinihacabneitin 
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18. Icemens prot 925 
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Federal labor 8448, tax, j,a 
Federal labor 9146, tax, @ug..................c000eeee0 
Amal assn st railw ay employes, tax, j, a,s 

Pattern makers league ot N A, tax, j,a 
Carriage wagon workers intl, tax, j, f, m, 









cA) 8062, ta 
Pittsburg plate glass co, P ittsburg, P ‘a, adv, 
Ce, eee 
JE Hess baking co, Scranton, Pa. adv, AM 
FED, sept ........... 
Jos Horne ¢o, Pittsburg, Pa, adv, AM FED, 
sept 
Laborers prot 8280, sup......... 
Lehr tenders and shove boys 758 
of refused check, 








. Kittaning brick and fire clay co, adv, AM 


PRD, BOPt.........ccccccccecceseccecvevecscvcvececccesessccocecess 
Renfrew mfg co, Adams, Mass, adv, AM 
FED, se 4 pemibaneapnagnaaipenate . 
Natl bank of Auburn, Auburn, N Y. adv, 
Am FED, sept 
Iron and glass dollar savings bank, “Pitts- 
burg, Pa, adv, AM FED, sept.....................+ 
Sturm, Meger & co, Chicago, lll, adv 
PED, GOING sverccvesnonsnsconcsnouesasanccsesanconosseonencnssene 
Cleveland twist drill co, Cleveland, Ohio, 
A BN TE rcecnennesgnmeqresnnnnenpectnniinnes 
Globe tobacco co, Detroit, Mich, adv, 
Dam, 3, f, Be Me Bhs Je Do Biecceneceeee 
Drillers and tappe rs 8774, aSSeSS....... 
Federal labor 8093, tax, sept, $1; assess, § S1.. 
Laborers prot 8588, tax, sept.. 
Livery employes 7026, tax, 8, 0, n, “d, 
m, a, ™m, , J, a, 8 
Street ‘and building labore rs 743, tax, aug 
Powder workers 8074, tax, aug.. 
Horsenail makers 63h: 3, tax, m, i a, m, j.j, a, 8 
Hospital attendants 8097, tax, aug. 
ne ee eye and caulkers $ 308, tax, a, 8. 
Federal labor 8971, tax, sept 
Federal labor 8281, tax, aug........... 
Axe makers 9085, tax, J, @........... 
Plow workers 87 46, tax, aug.. 
Cream city brewing ¢ 0, Milwauke e, WwW is, adv, 
AM FED, sept . 
Val Blatz bre wing co, Milwaukee, Ww is, “adv, 
AM FED, sept... aie 
Wilcox & White co, Meride n, C ‘onn, adv, AM 
FED, sept.. 
Globe tobacco. ‘CO, Detroit, Mich, adv, 4 AM 
PER, BORE...cc.cccccsecees 
Federal labor 8867, sup... 
Furnace workers 9366, sup. 
Hod carriers 9879, sup......... 
Federal labor 9365, SED..000 
Federal labor 9316, sup.......... 
Federal labor 8499, tax, aug.... mat 
Gillnet fishermen 6896, tax, j, a, 8, $7.65; as- 
sess, $2.55 
Laird « Taylor, Pittsburg, 
A, eRRSIR SRS ree 
Commercial artists assn 9330, tax, aug. 
Cement workers 8917, tax, sept. ae 
Federal labor 8912, tax, sept..................ccese-ee 
Solar printers and operators 8710, tax, aug.. 
Sugar workers 8764, tax, AUG............c.0..0cceeeee 
Federal labor 8339, ‘tax, aug. 
Federal labor 9178, tax, aug.................... me 
Federal labor 8378, tax, aug, ); sup, $7...... 
Soda and mineral water bottlers, etc, 8514, 
tax, a, m, j, j, $7; sup, $8.25 . 
Federal labor SOM, tax, aug, $5. 25; 
Quarrymen’s prot 8615, tax, sept, $1; > 25e; 
STITT iensicinstisensiiaiccnritniinimeinatanaiatinianunianatgienntim 
Federal labor 8217, tax, sept, $1.50; sup, 2: 
Federal labor 7608, tax, aug, $ $1; sup, We...... 
Federal labor 8877, tax,’ sept, $2.80; oe! 5Oec.. 
Federal labor 8877, assess........ 
Federal labor 9389, tax, sept.. 
Central trades council, ’Kittaning, 
Pipe coverers 9425, sup............ 
Limestone workers $426, sup... arate 
Federal labor 8533, tax, SEPL.............00 
Press feeders and assistants no 42, sup. 
Laborers prot 8004, tax, j, a 
Shingle weavers 9080, tax, m, j,j.¢ 
Curbstone cutters and sette rs Sis, tax, j,a.. 
Federal labor 8631, sup... 
Federal labor 9313, tax, aug. $1.60; ‘sup, $4.35 
Granite workers 9289, tax, july ies 
Hodcarriers 8773, tax, aug.. 
Shipwrights and *caulkers 9162, tax, aug 
Blacksmith helpers 9172, sup..... ‘ 
SI ctucahestontimetunnisisiniosiinnsndninin 











eae i 

















Pa, adv, 













Pa, sup. 















$10 


00 


63 


18. 


_ 


Ship caulkers 8406, assess... 
Sprinkler fitters 6087, assess... 
Builders laborers 9177, tax, se ‘pt. 
Ice handlers and peddlers 8580, tax, 8, 0, n, 
d, ’00; j, f, m, a, m, . 
First housemen 8605, tax, BUG ooeoee creeeesereeseeees 
Federal labor 7479, tax, a, 8............... 
Federal labor 8769, tax, july... 
Terra cotta workers, 8758, tax, m, v% ¥ 
Federal labor 8795, tax, aug............ ane 
Electrical workers S066, i aa 
Millwrights machinery erectors, etc, 8331, 
tax, j, a, 8, $3; assess, rf 
Blacksmith hel pe rs 9276, tax, J, Bisons 
Federal labor 9042, sup............ ae 
Federal labor 9359, sup 















hossenenenutpnonred seman 
$12.40; sup, 


Iron workers 9261, ‘tax, sept, $8.05; 
Shovel makers 8739, te, tx 


J, @, 8, 





Denesnt labor 8879, ty 8, 0, $2. 20; sup, 80c. 
Thalheimer bros, Balto, Md, adv, AM FED, 


Db. ccencececcececcocenncnosesencossces 

Foster bros ‘mfg, Balto, Md, ‘adv, AM FED, 
a 

Emerson drug co, Balto, Md, ‘adv, AM ‘FED, 
PS ae 

LA Gsbern, Cleveland, Ohio, “adv, AM ‘FED, 
sept. 

John Kagmaie r, Altoona, P a, adv, AMF ED, 
BOG .crcccscecescorsesscncesesscescoses 

A Se hlesinger & co, “De troit, Mich, adv, AM 
FED, sept. saaeniinleaiaaaitanirie 

Whee ler «& Wilson ‘mig co, ‘adv, AM FED, 
BRIG oscccs. reocevccsoncecccnevegnccaveseccosoveognesouese 


Thomas Moore co, Me Keesport, Pa, adv, AM 
FED, sept... 
William Barker, Troy, 


N Y, adv, Am FED, 


eee 

Jen ten nnett & co, , Pittsburg, Pa, adv, “AM 
i J eee 5 
Clark ‘& Snoover. co, ‘Se ranton, Pa, adv, AM 
1 ,§ aoe iad 

Federal labor 8413, tax, SS atest 


Federal labor 7211, tax, sept........ ieieneieaiiae 
Federal labor 8215, tax, sept, $2.25; sup, $1.75 
Federal labor 9295, tax, i, a, $2.70; $2.10.. 
Federal labor 8901, tax, se pt... 
Federal labor 6749, ‘tax, as 
Bootblacks union 9291; tax, sept _ 
Watchworkers union 6961, ead aug...... ‘ 
Laborers prot 9250, tax, aug.. : 

Iron workers 8320, tax, may. tiie 
Harbor railroad men 7566, tax, a, 8................ 
Blacksmith a ea tax, aug sseeneiiavenvaitate 








Glass pac — 8752, tax, aug.. " 
Hosiery union 8071, tax, I tassciauines 
Iron and steel workers 923: , tax, sept.... 
Federal labor 8988, sup ...... 
Iron workers union 9334, su 
Central labor union, C eS 
Car wheel workers 9128, ae 
Mason tenders and bricklayers 87! 37, tax, ‘sept 
| c ear st and caulkers 7477 7, tax, j, a, 











N Y, sup 


9156, tax, J, a, $8. 30; “sup, 75e save sinanoabens 
Freight handlers See 
Trades assembly, Norwich, N Y, ‘sup “ 
Poultry dressers and egg anegue rs 9427 any i 
Federal! labor 9428, sup. 
Freight handlers 9823, sup....... wate 
Central labor union, St « oneph, Mo, ‘sup. o—_ 
Laborers prot 88638, tax, sept 
Mineral and soda water bottlers 
Ice workers 9329, tax, aug. 
Federal labor 8608, tax, sept .. , 
Blast furnace workers "g928, tax, ‘sept. 
Federal labor 8306, sup 
Ship —ee, 676, sup.. pene 
Federal labor 8821, tax, sept, $2. 25; su >», $1. - 
Federal labor 7412, tax, aug, $3; sup, $1.15...... 
Fred Miller co, Milwaukee, Wis, adv, AM 

FED, sept........... ET NINE 
Poultry dressers 942! , sup sone 
Federal labor 9437, a semadeniese 

J F McCarthy, sup.. iasiaasil 
Aa and steel workers 9233, sup ‘ 
Laborers’ prot 9430, sup si 
Cement workers 94 31, sup 
Wm Pennell, Gibraltar, Pa, amp. 
Marble cutters 93938, ~ tk sassaanenicee 
Capmakers 9348, sup.. 


9275, bytax July 
















502 


20. Quarry workers 8384, sup........ 


23, 
2 


= 
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Federal labur 9182, tax, 8, 0, 77 
Federal labor 8422, tax, se pt 
Federal labor 9204, ‘tax, aug, 


Federal labor 8563, tax, se pt, $ 


n, $6. 0; ‘sup, 

$1.25; sup, 75¢ 
sup, $1. 05.. 
40; sup, 50c 






$4. 





Hodcarriers and mortar mixe rs a tax, 
june pconusbestonehtensreuennes 

Federal labor 8221, ‘tax, ‘sept. si teladela sidiadiahas 

Sewer and tunne ny worke rs 73 319, ‘tax, aug 


Terra cotta pressers and finishers S7M4, tax, 
aug : sacciensdscndian 
Powder makers 87 12, ‘tax, aug.. , 

Intl ladies garment workers, tax, “j,é 
Sewer diggers and shovelers R662, ehh ry a, 
0 OS 
Sewer diggers and shovelers 8662, sup............ 
Blacksmith helpers 9297, tax, J, a, s 
Soil pipe and fitting molders 8816, tax, ange 
Federal labor 8329, tax, sept..... 
Laborers prot 8670, tax, sept.......... 
Federal labor 267, tax, a 
Federal labor 8799, tax, sept......... 
Hodecarriers 5495, tax, a, &...... : 
Federal labor 854, tax, sept.... 
Federal labor 8502, tax, july... 
South Carolina state branch, t ax, ‘S Jy 
Blacksmith helpers 8159, tax, sept..... 
Tip printers $273, tax, aug.. PS ERE 
Central -~?-emen labor coune il, Brazil, Ind, 
tax, f, m, @..... setiipeeielnens 
Shinglers eatun 9253 ' 
Negative cutters 8176, ASSESS.. ccchinenmannekenniets 
Kier fire brie < co, Pittsburg, Pa, wae AM 
FED, sept 
Metro 01 tan electric co, Re ading, P ‘a, adv, 
rv 7°, * ewe ‘ 
Batimore gas appilance exc hange, “Balti- 
more, Md, adv, AM FED, sept ............... 
Warren chair works, Warren, Pa, adv, 
FED, sept. 














AM 


Gross «& Hastings, Pittsburg, Pa, adv, “AM 
PRD, BODE. 0000cscccnssescceves “nee 

Excelsior knitting co, Alle ntown, Pa, adv, 
Am FED, sept 


Capewell horse mail ¢ 60, “Hartford, C onn, adv, 

AM FED, m, a, m, Jj, J, a... 
Laborers prot 9317, sup... 
August Henning, adv. A 


M <n ons 


Consumers gas co, Reading, 1, adv, AM 
SEs, MID cuvtestorinbstgieunetnnomesnaes a 

United shoe machinery co, Boston, Mass, 
adv, AM FED, sept.................. 

Stoneware — 7117, ta) ae a, , $3.7 75, 





assess, $1.2 
Quarry worke rs 8370, ‘tax, aug... 
Bottle packers and laborers 076, tax, gama, 
$2.50; assess, $2.50.. ‘ 
Glove worker S722, tax, aug.. 
Federal labor 9087, tax, aug.. 
Federal labor 8306, tax, i. 7, iene 
Grain handlers 7445, tax, Jj, a, s.. 
Federal labor 6858, tax, J, a, s.. 
Flour loaders 8408, tax, J, a, 8, 0 
Sugar werkere 7230, tax, o, n, d, 
m, J, Jj, a, 8, "O1.. 
Laborers prot 9290, tax, i, a, 8, O, $4 60; su, $3 
Riggers prot 8919, tax, sept, $1. 35; sup, : van 
Frank C Rose, sup.... s 
Street railway employes, no 161, ‘sup.. 
Federal labor 421, sup .. 
William Connell & co, ‘Be ranton, 
Am FED, sept..... 
Edward E Rieck & co, Pittsburg, ‘Pa, adv, 
AM FED, sept. - 
Laborers prot 9306, sup 
Federal labor 8836, assess.. 
Ship and steamboat joiners 8186, tax, se pt.. 
Lace finishers S48, tax, sept...... 
Rammermens prot 91: 26, tux, j, j,a 
Badge and lodge parapher nalia wor lee rs 91: 36, 
tax, sept...... 
Stone pavers 7314, tax, J, a, , 
Machine blacksmith helpers 8163, tax, J,é 
Federal labor 8369, tax, m, j, J, a, 8...... 
a sheet metal workers inti, 








00; j, f, m, a, 


Pa, adv, 





tux, m, a, 


a one and Cea asse sable. Peshie “ ‘ol, sup 
Granite polishers and sawyers union ‘yay, 
SEK csi sivniseaseoninubiaiarsied sncnauis 

Foundry helpers 9433, sup.... 
Whipmakers union 9134, sup.. 
Iron and steelworkers 7518, sup.. 
Laborers prot 8210, assess...... 
Plowfitters 7044, assess...................:.c0000 











Beo-s 
Se 


nn ne 
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i] 


Om Wag 
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S a 


_—— fo 
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= 
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10 00 


10 00 
20 00 


100 00 








or 
2 


3. 


Gasworkers 8832, tax, O, M...........-ccccccecceecseeees 
Trades and labor assembly, ‘Portsmouth, 

Sr, WI, TR BF On ase cnnnencenese 
Flour pac kers and nailers 7 7548, tax, _— 
Federal labor 9158, tax, j,j, a, $8. 








Laborers prot 9126, tax, sept . 
Elec trical workers and linemen 9001, 








1e pe rs 8308, tax, “aug wae 
Laborers prot 8121, tax, sept..... . 
Federal labor 9056, tax, aug..... 
Intl typographical union, tax, july. ; 
Intl typographical union, ee 
Trades and or CHEE, Alton, Ill, tax, 
j, a, 8, O, n, EE eae ae 
Bleac he ry ware TS “geil, ‘tax, aug... 
Central labor umion, Danville, Va, sup ee 
Central labor union, P ‘ortsmouth, Va, aap. 
Federal labor 9318, tax, aug ae 
Ship caulkers 7562, tax, aug 
Federal labor 819, tax, sept.. 
Oakville co, W aterbury Conn, ady, 
sept... 
Fellows & co, Troy, N 4 adv, 
ey mfg co, Bridgeport, 
AM FED, sept... 
Wm J Moxle y,P ittsburg, Pp ‘a, adv, 
sept. 
P Barbe y «& son, Reading, Pa, adv, AM FE D, 





Am Feb D, 
AM FE D, se pt 
C onn, adv, 


‘Am Fis, 





DOPE ......cccvcecrversecccecsecescese covscoee 
Merrel Soule co, ‘Sy ract bm Be adv, AM 
a. _ Sea 





GW Van Slyke ‘and ‘Horton, Albany, N Y, 
adv, Am FEp, se aoe 

oT Ham mfg co, Roc heste r, N Y, adv, AM 
FED, sept.. 

Hodearriers 905 
$1.40 





Electrical helpers 9157, sup............ 
Federal labor 6876, sup................ 
Paper mill workers 9355, SUP .......... ; 
Sandstone quarry workers 8961, sup......... 
Federal labor 9267, sup...............00..cecesescesseeees ‘ 
Horsenail makers 6313, sup.. 
Capmakers 9351, sup.......... 
Federal labor 9389, sup.. = 
Stone mason tenders 9048, sup os 
Federal labor 8848, sup........ 
Federal labor 8561, tax, july, 
Federal labor 8630, tax, j, a, s, 











2.15; “sup, 65c. 
5; sup, 50c 











Sailmakers prot 82382, tax! july “$i .50; sup,50e 
Federal labor 9012, tax, aug, $5.90; —_ o0e 
Metal weather strip workers 9381, tax, se Pt, 


He; sup, 90e..... 
Plate printers’ union no 2, AM FED.. 
Blacksmith helpers 6931, sup....................06 
Federal labor % on one 
Federal labor 9280, sup... 
Federal labor 8241, assess..... 
Gas workers 7493, tax, aug 
Knot sawyers 8338, tax, j, 
Federal labor 8508, tax, july 
Trades and labor coune il, Tope ka, ‘Kans, tax, 

a, m,Jj,J,¢ ; 
Riggers snot 9142, ‘tax, iy oo 
Coal handlers 9032, tax, aug 
Federal labor 9042, tax, sept... 
Marble workers 84 58, tax, j, a, 
Cement burners 8787, tax, se pt. : 
Iron and stcel workers 9249, tax, sept.......... ; 
Bittenbender & co, Se ranton, Pa, adv, AM 

FED, sept..... 
CH Evans & sons, Hudson, 'N Y, adv 

FED, sept. 

Soda mineral water bottle rs, 8925, sup. 
Hod carriers 9144, oa. 
Federal labor 9874, su apabeninunased 
Horsenail makers 865 cap ile 
Manufacturers natl bank, 

AM FED, sept 














AM 





















McLeod & Henry co, Troy, N Y, adv, Am 
SPU AIEEE scan naiiiouitcansenieidserehtanseninsinmedtinaniess 
Jas C unningham son & co, Rochester, N Y, 

et ay Y - Seem 
McCann « co, Pittsburg, Pa, adv, AM FE», 
weit POO eee reeeeeserereseccerccesececescecceesesccecsseees 
L E Gurley, Troy, N Y, adv, AM ‘FED, 





Troy gas co, M FE D, se pt.. 


The Cutler mfg : 0, “Roc neuter, N Be adv, AM 
FED, cope lsasbaseeiciabseahcnmsasicsidabatiniibisaeleniehiditihiiatdcintinesaved 
Federal labor (laborers prot), 8654, tax, se pt 


uarry workers 8233, tax, sept wna 
Federal labor 8811, tax, sept.................:000000 


no 
$ 


—hs 
acon Sash 
S —s 


25 0 
25 0 
15 00 
50 0 
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$1 80 
5 0 

75 
11 10 
10 


9° 


23 


25 0 
25 00 
25 00 
25 0 
10 00 

5 00 


26 00 
200 


94, Federal labor 8897, sup..... 


. Laborers prot 9438, sup... 
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. Waist factory employes 8766, ASSESS......... 
Lebr tenders and shove boys 7588, assess 
Federal labor #008, tax, sept.................... 
Sulphite and beater workers 91: 32, tax, j, i, i, 
SiEic SUP, Gl.......cccvceee. cccscccccssscorescensosecneeecs coe 
Laborers prot 8944, sup, $1; assess, $4.55.......... 
Secale workers prot 7592, tax, aug savecsee 
Federal labor 9337, tax, aug a 
Federal labor 8487, tax, SEPL.................ccceeeeees 
Federal labor 8851, tax, @, S........... secccceeececseneee 
Federal labor 8874, tax, Ce eee - 
Natl cotton mule spinne rs asso, tax, sept om 
Molders helpers 8293, tax, sept..... ..........0..00+ 
Union clothing co, Albany, N Y, adv, AM 
FED, sept ......... coe exe 
Johnson mfg co, No Adams 
PER, GOIpt.......cccessccccese 2 
Trust and deposit co, Syrac use,N Y,adv, 
Bie DO, GE acvescezsnsncveressnsccunsensecerasapessoesnene 
Kelsey furnace co, Syracuse, N Y, adv, AM 
Feb, sept............:... 
Our own mfg co, New York, NY, adv, AM 
FED, sept...... , 
Heller, Rothschild & Lang, N ew York, N Y, 
ED ga 
Max Ernest, New fork, N Y, adv, AM FED, 
CIE, cncccccccccsenencccnscestasecessoeseneneeneessusnpoocounoesconce 
A T Stewart & co, Carnegie, Pa, adv, AM 
7 
Pow hatten brick co, New York, N Y, adv, 
= ee 
Reading hardwar 





























Geo P Ide & co, Troy, N Y, adv, AM FED, 
BOEPL........ccrerecvcccrscee- coccererecescescsenscsersvecssecs - 
Federal labor 9435, sup................ 
Masons tenders 9436, sup..... .. 
Am dist messenger 9306; tax, aug. - 
Giil net fishermen 8054, aSS@SS..................00006 
Trades and labor council, Atchison, Kans, 
DE A, Dic Bacercocesensscoyecesees sescosesececesnvseusnnsnencese 
Lumber handlers 8675, tax, aug...... 
Jarecki mfg co, Erie, Pa, adv, AM FE 






“pt 


Metallic drawing roll co, Indian Ore hard, 
adv, AM FED, sept... a 

Atlas furniture co, Jamestown, ‘'N =. adv, 
io XX ee wecegenacennenn 

DC Rebhun and co, Albany, N 'Y, adv, AM 


»N a adv, AM 


, OO eee 
West vad brewing co, Utie 
or 
Capmakers 9357, sup.. 














Bootblacks prot 9439, sup.. 
Iron workers helpers 8003, assess.. 
Order of railroad te legraphe rs, sup 
Hosiery workers 9097, tax, Jj, j, a........ ‘ 
Horeenail workers prot 6170, tax, aug ........... 
Carpet layers 9061, tax, SEPt..............cccceceeeeeceee 
Federal labor 8448, tax, sept.. 
Powdermakers 8963, tax, se pt.. ‘ 
Federal labor 8848, tax, a 
Onondaga co savings ‘bank, S 
adv, AM FED, sept.. 
United indurated fibre co, “Lock port, I 
adv, AM FED, sept 
Keystone bre wing co, Harrisburg, Pa, adv, 
8, I ee 
The Duffy malt whisky co, Rochester, N Y, 
adv, AM FED, sept 
Sill stove works, Rochester, N Y, adv, AM 
a 
Alpha knitting ¢ co, Schenee tady, N Y, adv, 
' i Sane 
Met tropolitan life ins co, New York, 'N 7, 
ee ees 
Boilermakers helpe rs and hemmed men $440, 











Shingle weave rs 9080, sup..... , SEED 
—_— premier type write rco, adv, “AM FED, 
"SS eae dineaed 
Federal labor 72l, tax, sept, $3.75; sup, 50c... 
Amal glass workers intl en 

Ship carpenters 9308, sup.. 
Central labor council, Manitowoc, Ww is, sup.. 
John Healy, see, Janesv ille, Wis, sup.. 
Federal labor 9133, sup. asen 
Shipwrights, caulkers “and Joiners BS28, 
ASSESS .... ITI TTT Tee 
Ship carpenters ‘and caulke rs $569, tax, a, 8, 
$1.80; assess, 90-...... ‘ ‘ 
Glassworkers 9441, 
St railway laborers 6, ‘tax, aug.. ones 
Packers and gasworkers 9260, tax, re a, aie 





# 


26. Assorters and packers 8316, tax, ong. 


Federal labor 6854, tax, sept.. _ 
Bricklayers tenders 9231, tax, % je awe 
Buttonmakers 7546, tax, sept saiadiiiesibaiahinsahintiiaaian 
Passaic print works, Passate, N 4, ‘adv, AM 
a ee 
Franklin boiler works. co, Green Island, 
kr oe . ee 
Wegman piano co, Auburn, 'N A ‘adv, AM 
FED, sept............... . , 
E bD¢ Yapp mfg co, Auburn, N Y, adv, AM 
ILS MII 0) oshsaciadathitenlintiatialda cide hbibinabaiameeentemedinil 
Flour mill employ es 7467, assess... 
Federal labor 373, tax, sept.. einlaseiatiebi 
Rubber workers 8758, tax, aug. kedeaphababen 
Ironmolders helpers 7321, tax, sept...... ‘ 
Central — oun, Connersville, Ind, 
a,m, Jj, j,a, eccovegusooces prepenteonsnssetnepete 
Chas Uee Ser, “Milwaukee, Wis, adv, AM 
__ ____ SCARE EIDE Eee SEE aren 
John C Stoc ket, ‘Reading, Pa, adv, AMF ED, 
sept...... 
Harris suspender co, New York, N Y, ‘adv, 
ID TIN, SUI rtncisiniieminindinenumeneinaiienteninniatas 
Cliff paper co, Niagara Falls, N Y, ady, AM 
FED, sept... . aes 
US finishing co, ‘New York, 'N vY, adv, “AM 
a 
Bottlers union 8617, sup, $1.35; assess, $i. 5O.. 
oo he A Oe eee 
Sailmakers prot 9442, sup....................... 
Traveling salesmen 417, sup i‘ maine 
Federal labor #408, sup.................0.00 ieee 
Powder workers 8798, 8UP................00-.e00e+ 
Federated trades council, Green Bay, W is, 
NT scsaveidineninidarensbdtaldidandaineasaacieiniaaiaininmaiaaaiiiitaies 
Piledrivers and dock builders 82 270, sup..... 
Machine blacksmith helpers 9: 246, SUP, Bie} 
eee ‘ 
Federal labor 9302, tax, sept 
Federal labor 9023, tax, sept, $2.50; sup, 40c.. 
Masons builders laborers 7448, tax,sept,$3 25; 
I i eieeeecianrtenvenieanincinnnsvnapiieennicenaneniin ve 
Bootblacks ‘9236, sup aati inane eunetwenowsnee 
United garment workers, sup. ................... 
Ship carpenters and caulkers 84. 9, tax, j, a, 
Cy BEES GR, Bit Occnencnnesccovcenscnssecncnsqsevessesesesnee 
Team drivers’ LRTI 
Federal labor 8657, ‘tax, a, $10; sup, $1.50. 
Federal labor 8398, tax, se ot. siepsenaneene 
“— *ksmith helpers 7553, tax, ‘a, 8, $10; sup, 














Biscksmith helpers 7 75K 
Federal labor 9443, sup...... eee 
Central trades and labor coune “il, “Rutland, 
Wiis Tiiccussustsienialh s-eusdeinncheummebenenmenendduane 
The American school furniture ¢ O, adv, AM 
FED, sept... 
Keystone car wheel co, Pittsburg, P. ‘a, , adv, 
Am FED, sept.. 
Buffalo Pitts co, Bu 
BBIRE, . ccccrcevessovevccevescconcsecceoeces - 
Pabst brewing ¢ co, Milwaukee, Ww is, ‘ady, AM 
4 TT aE ae 
L tbby: Me Neill and L bby, C hicago, Il, adv, 
Pe 8 RRC 
Egg inspectors 8705, ‘tax, a, 8, ee 
Fish dressers 7116, tax, i, a, 8.. . escbiane 
Bro of stationary firemen, tax, july. sete 
Federal labor 8540, tax, aug............ eatienieladiel 
Federal labor 9104, tax, sept... , 
Federal labor 8536, tax, j, a,s.... 
Electrical helpers 8437, tax, J, é 
Trades and labor assembly, Salem, Til, tax, 
1 i indcccietsnvevnseeiaiaetainpiaseneianietine 
Quarrymer 18 prot 8626, tax, sept...... 
Capmakers 8582, tax, sept nonvaceosne os 
Hodearriers 5512, tax, a, s.. ue 
Bill posters and billers B12, ‘tax, ‘sept. ae 
Lumber men (federal labor) 9325 Sf a 
EMBOTSTS HTC GEER, GUP..0.00.c00cececece-covcsececceseeese 
Furnace Workers 9367, BUP...........cccccceceeeeesseeee 
Federal labor 8326, assess ... oie 
Coal handlers 8286, ASSESS... : 
Coal handlers 8255 tax, Sept..............csccceeeeeees 
Montreal, Canada, federated trades council, 
tax, f, m, a, m. J.J caaandimabaianie : 
Suspender workers 81 44, RAZ, B, B...00000000 
Blast furnace workers 8093, tax, sept... 
Natl brickmakers alliance, tax, a, 6. 
Federal labor 8822, tax, a, 8............ 
Federal] labor 6878, tax, Jj, a, 8 pinecone : 
Federal labor 9066, tax, auZ.......... 0... 006 
Elkhart, Ind, central labor union, tax, m, 
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30. San Francisco, Cal, 


Sept. 
. One month’s rent in advance, Wm Garrett... 


a 


~ 





Me. Junkin-Straight dairy “CO, 


. Organizing expenses, C E Echard 





labor council, tax, f, m, 
a, m, j, j.. ‘ukbahdeantinte dilaiebaniie 
Laborers prot ‘8724, tax, Oct... 
Tack makers 8557, tax, sept : 
et Mass, ce ntral labor union, tax, n, 
, 99; j, f. m, a, m, Jj, Jj, a, 8, o, n, d, ’00, j, A 
3 a, m, ‘. j.a, 8, O.. re 
Wool sorte rs and grade rs 9025 4 tax, se pt.. 
Federal labor 8714, tax, aug.. . 
Federal labor 8476, tax, aug 
Pound fishermen 8456, t tax, se pt.. 
Federal labor 9135, tax, sept 
First housemen 86¥5, sup.. “ 
Federal labor 8620, tax, sept... 
Federal labor 9108, tax, aug 
Street and building laborers 7513, ‘tax, se opt 
Federal labor 7110, tax, sept.. 
Ship caulkers 9352, tax, sept... 
Iowa state hee ¥y of labor, 
j, a, 8, oO, n, d, 01; j, f, m, "02 
Nee nah, Ww is, trades’ coune il, sup. 
Hancock, Mich, trades and labor council sup 
Federal labor 444, sup.. sai 
Federal labor 9445, sup .. 
Masons tenders 9436, sup... 
Powder workers 7521, sup 
Solar printers and operators 8710, sup.. 
Federal labor 8971, sup . 
Amal leather workers union of A, ‘sup. 
Iron and steel workers 8610, tax, j, 4 3 a, #4. 95; 
sup, $3.10... 
Federal labor 9882, tax, ‘sept, Oe; 
7 ~~ ~. pucntenes co, Derby, Conn, adv, A f 











tax, a, m, j, 


oap 35e 
M FED, 


FED, sept... 
Richard Kecies, ‘Auburn, N Y, adv, AM FED, 


BODE... .rccscccccsercccovercosvccnsesssoccseceosesecece 
Ames iron works, Oswego, NY adv, AM FE D, 
BODE... -rccccccccscsocscrsccvesescsvessccecsecess 
Henry Likey & co, Roe hester, N :. ‘adv, AM 
SI aisniiain--cinisceinuaraneouantanetinasennsshaetmeummeees 


Pittston, Pa, 
adv, AM FED, sept.. : 
Stewart bros & co, Pittsburg, Pa, adv, AM 
ew sept... 
Eberhard mfg co, 
FED, sept... 
Bec hloss bros & co, 
FED, sept....... 
Federal labor 91: 20, tax, J, J... 
United States exc 0, refund of excess ¢ harge Ss, 
i insieatisncnninaininieenanins ‘ 
Iron workers 9261, es 
Central labor union, _Joplin, 
Building laborers 9177, sup..... 
Cloth hat and cap makers 9181, 
35c; sup, $10......... 
Laborers prot 9326, tax, ‘aug 
Federal labor 8921, assess...... . 
Post office clerks 8708, tax, ae 
Federal labor 8957, tax, oct 
Oneida brewing co, Utica, 
FED, sept.... 
Small sup... euidinadeenen ven 
IID cncasccancescvnsanseoossessoceverses 


Cle veland, O, 


adv, AM 


Baltimore, hati adv, AM 


Mo, ‘sup... 


tax, se pt, 























Total 


EXPENSES. 


Organizing expenses, W J Williams.... 
Organizing expenses, John P Hammond ..... 
Cable dispatch, Thomas I, Kidd sea 
Organizing expenses, F C Roberts... 

Postage on AM FED, Post office... 


. Organizing expenses, John Malloy 


Organizing expenses, John A, Flett............ 
Organizing expenses, Cal Wyatt........... 
Organizing expenses, T F Tracy... - 
Organizing expenses, C P Davis.. nae 
Seals, J Baumgarten & sons .................. 
Organizing expenses, W F Smith 
Organizing expenses, J F Mahoney. 
Organizing expenses, F L mph : 
Organizing expenses, R E McLean. 
Organizing expenses, W H Clay..................... 
Organizing expenses, M D F laherty seuumneiisnisine 
Postage on AM FED, Post office.. ‘ 
Organizing expenses, H W Potter ......... 











Organizing expenses, E McDonald Valesh.. 

Cuts, Maurice Joyce eng co... 
On account of machinists assess, Geo Preston 
Organizing expenses, Cal Wyatt See jand 


nee 


Se 


Nor 


Suse 


25 00 


10 
4 
24 
6 
10 
25 
7 


29 


-- $13,165 


65 


$62 


5 
16 
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100 


20 
19 


207 


1 


50 
80 
50 
00 


45 : 


38 


2 50 


00 


9. 


10, 


13. 


. Organizing expenses, F C 


21. Organizing expenses, Fk J Ratigan... 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 


Organizing expenses, W H Clay ............. 
Organizing expenses, William Butts nis 
Organizing expenses, T F Tracy.................. 
Organizing expenses, T H Flynn..... 
1,000 le stamps, $10; i, 000 2c stamps, $20; 200 
10c stamps, $20; 200 de Stamps, $8; 200 5c 
Stamps, 310; H c Easterday.. 
237 boxes, I N Runyan..... 
10,000 le tter heads, Globe printing ¢ co. 
Organizing expenses, James L Ste watrt.. 
Organizing expenses, John Blue... : 
Organizing expenses, H W Smith..... 
Organizing expenses, C D Rogers 
Organizing expenses, John Malloy.. 
Roberts......... 
On account of commission on advs, Kilroy, 
John Morrison...... 
Postage on AM FED, Post ‘office. 
Organizing expenses, $ Iglesias.. 
Organizing expenses, E H Theis eiaies 
Organizing expenses, H W Potter......... 
Organizing expenses, F L Schwartz. 
Organizing expenses, R E McLean.... 
Organizing expenses, H H Caldwell 3 
Expenses attending brewers’ convention, 
Frank Morrison............... neil 
Organizing expenses, J D Pierce. 
Organizing expenses, M J Noonan... 
Organizing expenses, James Leonard 
Organizing expenses, Herman Robinson 
On account of printing september issue of 
AM FEb, Law Reporter co... 
A »propriated to central labor council, 
‘rancisco, Cal..... 
On account "of carpenters work, Donaldson 
«& Heisley 
Organizing expe nses, Sam D Ne dre y 
Railroad fare, etc, teamsters convention, 
John B. Lennon..... sania 
On account of the machinists assess, Geo 
Preston a aaa sik 
Organizing expenses, John Malloy ... 
Organizing expenses, Joseph E C randell 
Organizing expenses, W H Clay...... 
Organizing expenses, Lemuel D Biddle 
Organizing expenses, R EK McLean. 
Organizing expenses, John Blue......... 
Organizing expenses, H W Potter...... 
Organizing expenses, Chas J Thain.. 
Organizing expenses, Cal Wyatt ; 
Organizing expenses, M D Flaherty........... 
Organizing expe s, Fred L. Schwartz.. 



























San 












Organizing expenses, Thomas Flynn... 
Postage on AM FED, Post office..... 
Expense Ss atte nding é x council mee ting, TI 
Kidd . 
Ex penses atte nding ex council meeting, J 
O’Connell 
Expenses attending ex 
James Duncan 
Expenses attending ex 
Max Morris 
Expenses attending ex 
John Mitchell ve 
Expenses attending ex council me eting, J 
B Lennon.. ; 
Organizing e xpenses, W F Smith...... .. 
Organizing expenses, W Smith......... 
Organizing expe nses, M D Flaherty... 
Organizing expenses, W H Clay 
Organizing expenses, F © Roberts................. 
Organizing expenses, C P Davis........... 
Telegrams, Postal tele cable co..... : 
1,000,000 labels, N Y bond and ticket co... 
Printing 2,000 2c envelopes, $2.50; 5,000 or- 
ganizers, $45; 15 hrs correction on same, 
$9; 100 by- laws, flu 9118, $9; 500 postals 
printed and furnished, 36. % envy, 
2.50; 200 env. Ashford, Pa, and Lowell: 
ville, Ohio, $1.75; 10,000 Hows, $21; 2,000 env, 
$2.50; $99.50 er by check, aug 31, 701, $50 
bal, $49.50; Trades Unionist, Patton & Hub- 
bard wee 
Organizing ex yenses, J H Brinkman......... 
Expenses to *hiladelph tia and return on 
matter of bricklayers and terra cotta 
workers 9035, Frank Morrison...... ; 
Organizing expenses, Horace A Duke......... 
Organizing expenses, Fred L Schwartz... 
Telegrams, Western union tele co......... 
Clippings for Am FEpD, Natl press intelli- 
gence co : 
Badges, C C Darling... 
Charters, Isaac Goldman. 


council mee ting, 
council me eting, 


mee ting, 


council 
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10 3 
72 0 
61 0 
37 
35 0 


500 00 
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330 00 
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108 65 
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19 @ 
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100 00 
34 75 
233 3l 
3H 
41 
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20 6 
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124 00 
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22 6 
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DW 


10 3 
72 00 
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19 ® 


25 
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i Be, SII BID DO iicnceresnsneesenccenesstniosensnsiens 2 70 


1 00 





l ribbon, Standard adding machine Co....... 
Refund. This is second payment of bill for 

adv, see receipts no 8121, no 13,045; CT Ham 

mfg DD rccvsceivarsccraprovecsenscenapoesecosccnsesessceosens 50 00 
4 bone folders, 60c; repairing blotter bath, 

$l; 1 qr neostyle stencil paper, $1.75; 1 book 

oiled tissue, lic; John C Parker (er by 

SIs Baie insicinignipnccinhonvesgnmneinauinsininnnagnemnbmenapen. ans 3 45 
157 guide 8 for folders,$1.96; 2 sets state guides, 

$l; 1 set united guides, ; 200 blank fold- 

ers, $1; 2 sets state guides, $1; Library 

bure lier 5 21 
1 pencil sharpener, "$4.50; 1 doz corrugated 

board, $1.20; 144 rms 30 b manila cut, 5,000 
























like sample, $1.50; E Morrison paper Co..... 7 20 
2%. Organizing expenses, John A Flett ...... 3 70 
1,000 day books, $238.47; 1,000 record books, 
$156.78; 1,000 treas receipt books, 1,000 war- 
rant books, $150; 1,000 treas cash books, 
$138.30; 1,000 100-p ledgers, 325 200-p ledgers, 
150 300-p ledgers, 50 400-p ledgers, 50 500-p 
ledgers, 25 600-p ledgers, $0ti2 61; Joliet 
Pr rinting > Se ea - 5 
Refund for labels returned from Victoria 
shirt co, Miss E Traver puannsosanecnet 66 00 
Organizing expenses, JJ Fraser.. ieenaienanain 5 00 
1 doz erasers, $1; 1 oiler and oil, 300; 1 card 
plater, $5; | box carbon, $3.50; | rm letter 
paper, 60c; 25mith premier machines, $195; 
4 cabinets, $120; 2 chairs, $10; | doz era- 
sers, $1; 1 gr stem books, $6; 100 carbon; 100 
ms covers, $1; Smith premier co.................. 346 90 
Postal guide, James EF Bell : euineaiipntbels 2 50 
27. Organizing expenses, J F Mahone y siashabeieileninild 10 00 
Organizing expenses, E H Theis... iecbuie 24 U8 
Organizing expenses, AS Ingraham, wimanainanie 7” 
Organizing expenses, Thos F Tr: See 50 00 
28, 1,000 2c stamps, $20; 2,000 2c env, #42. 80; Post 
Office.......... on eunitoahnieiieiiianncaei 62 80 
Express, U S express co... 130 4 
On account printing sept AM FED; Law Re- 
porter Co....... sienna 500 00 
Organizing expe nse 8, ‘Sam D Nedre i cemenions 5O 00 
Organizing expenses, W F Smith................... 73 31 
Expenses, special agent, represe nting trunk 
line, L P Farmer om 11 00 
30. Organizing expenses, P ‘H Strawhuan ..... 13 18 
Organizing expenses, W H Clay......... 25 
Balance of rent for sept, William Garrett. 683 00 
Expenses for month of sept, Saml Gompers 113 25 
1 month’s salary, Sam! Gompers, president.. 175 00 
1 month’s salary, Frank Morrison, secretary 150 00 
4 weeks’ salary, G B Squires, cle ~ aa asin 85 WO 
2 weeks’ salary, Eva McDonald-Valesh........ 32 00 
4 weeks’ salary, D F Manning, clerk ; 57 18 
2 weeks’ salary, AS Boswell, typewriter 19 40 
2 weeks’ salary, EK H Skelley, typewriter...... 21 40 
4 weeks’ salary, L Roberts, clerk......... 36 60 
4 weeks’ salary, Z Brinker, clerk..... 36 40 
4 weeks’ salary, D Neilson, clerk... 37 20 
4 weeks’ salary, L A Sterne, clerk.... 37 17 
4 weeks’ salary, RA Pinci, clerk 31 98 
4 weeks’ salary, E A Sutton, clerk : 28 OR 
2 weeks’ salary, R L Guard, ste nographer.. 40 61 
2 weeks’ salary, J Ke lly, stenographer 34 30 
3 weeks’ salary, MM Webster, stenogr ra pher 58 40 
4 weeks’ salary, . A Gaver, ste nographer 0 10 
l'4 weeks’ salary, RC She Ise, stenographe r.. 16 24 
4 weeks’ salary, A Parke r, stenogr rapher...... 52 37 
i wee k’s salary, AG Russe ‘ll, stenographer.. 10 20 
, weeks’ salary, A Garrett, stenographer.. 29 55 
‘ weeks’ salary, A McCoy, stenographer 47 35 
4 weeks’ salary, A E Atwood, ste nographer.. 43 20 
Stamps re ceived and used, Frank Morrison 21 82 
Organizing e xpenses, Eva Mc Donald-Valesh 10 75 
iXpress, $7.40; hauling AM FED, $3.10; 
tickets, $6; magazines, $2.82; Times, $1.50; 
ey, 3 cuspidores, $2.98; 1 brush, Yse; 1 
comb, 39c; whisks, 57c; 4 mantels (Wels- 
bach) $1.40; 2 chimneys (Welsbach), 20c; 
Geo B. Squires , wonneses 27 68 








$12,784 52 
RECAPITULATION, 








Balance on hand, September 1...................... $3,205 45 
Receipts for the month of Septem ber....... - 18,165 25 

BR... ncccese ...$16,460 70 
Expenses for the month of Se pte mber......... 12,784 52 
Balance on hand October 1..........0c:cccccce0eeeceeee $3,676 18 


FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary, American Federation of Labor. 
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Baltimore Rye 


This trade-mark title represents 


EO OOOO aan oo ee 


The American Gentleman’s Whiskey 


The Purest Type of Excellence. 
10 Years Old. Rich and Mellow. 


Sold at all First-Class Cafés and by Jobbers. 
WM, LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 


vw" 


: 
Hunter 
| 


i tells canes all ctl lcd 


Premium 
zHams™Bacon 


~ ) Silver Leaf 
‘ » Lard 








506 ADVERTISEMENTS. 








Thea 


CURRENT 
FURNISHED FOR 


Arc Light 
Incandescent Light 
Power 

Fans 

Meating 

Cooking 

Elevators 

Signs 

Pambs 





*Phone 3-52-60 





Philadelphia 
Electric 


Company 


GENERAL OFFICES 
N. E. Corner Tenth and Sansom Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















S. N. WOOD & CO. 


Union 
Clothing 
House 


UNIONIZED FROM TOP TO BOTTOM 
ss WE SELL :: 
Union Clothing 
Union Shoes 
Union Hats *"4 
Union Furnishings 


— 
Are we not Entitled to Your Trade? 
2m 


S. N. WOOD & CO. 
740-742 Broadway :: :: New York 




















Every Pair of 


7 ‘4 4 
GL ga (7 - 4 
; of 
. PHILADA. 


SUSPENDERS, 
and “American” Silk Garters 


Is Guaranteed for Superior 
Quality of Material ay> Work- 
manship. Buy them, and if 
they break within six (6) 
month’s wear, return them 
and we will repair any de- 


fects. 
G 
Lewis Oppenheimer’s Sons, 
627 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ST. THOMAS HALL, WHERE TWENTY-FIRST CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN FEDER- 
ATION OF LABOR WILL BE HELD, DECEMBER, 1901. ALSO PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS OF SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA. 
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